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League of Nations 
Studies Insurance 
Of Catastrophies 


May Form International Relief 
Union Based on Insurance 
Principles 


PLAN BEFORE ASSEMBLY NOW 


Relief Would Be Given to Nations 
Hit by Great Disasters as 
Was Japan 








The League of Nations, having proved 
its strength and ability to carry through 
financial reconstruction programs in Au- 
stria, Hungary, Greece, Bulgaria and 
other countries, is now considering the 
possibility of forming an International 
Relief Union on insurance company 
principles, to assist in the relief of whole 
nations stricken by great catastrophies, 
such as overwhelmed Japan three years 
ago. There is likely to be discussion of 
the plan at the present meeting of the 
League at Geneva as the groundwork 
for it has been studied by committees 
for several years. 

In September, 1923, the Fourth Assem- 
bly of the League considered a proposal, 
put forward by Senator Ciraolo, presi- 
dent of the Italian Red Cross, for the 
creation of such an organization as sug- 
gested. On recommendation of the As- 
sembly of the League, the scheme was 
submitted to the various governments, 
and their replies on the whole being 
favorable, subject to certain reservations, 
the Assembly, at the following year’s 
meeting, set up a preparatory committee, 
to consider the following: 

Insurance Men as Experts 


“(a) The exact sphere within which the pro- 
posed International Union would be called upon 
to take action, i. e., the kinds of calamity in 
respect of which it could usefully intervene, and 
the extent of the relief to be granted in cases 
of extrene urgency; 

“(b) The costs which would have to be met, 
estimated on the basis of information already 
available as to the funds included in State 
Budgets, provinces or municipalities, or sub 
scribed by Fyne persons in recent years for 
the relief of such catastrophies and of estimates 
to be supplied by insurance experts; 

‘(c)_ The approximate contribution which 
would in these circumstances appear to be nec- 
essary in order to secure the execution of this 
scheme and the amount for which each State 
would be. liable each year, taking as the basis 
4 proportion corresponding to that of its present 
contribution towards the expenditure of the 
ague of Nations, without neglecting the pos 
sibility of voluntary assistance in the form of 
donations or bequests; 

“(d) And it was resolved that this Commit- 
tee should be composed of representatives of the 
International Red Cross Organization, and tech- 
nical experts chosen among members of learned 
bodies and insurance associations.” 


Committee Met Twice Last Year 


This committee met twice during 1925, 
according to Hebe Spaull, who has writ- 
ten an article about the League’s efforts, 
for the “Insurance Record” of England, 
and embodied the replies received from 
the Governments in the fresh proposals 
which it made for submission to the 


(Continued on Page 26) 








PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 


144. years of successful business 


operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 


lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
123 William Street, New York 




















In this year of celebrating the 150th anni- 
versary of national independence, the Insur- 
ance Company of North America completes 
its 134th year of insurance service. 

Because of this proven dependability, and 
the efficiency of its protection and service, it 
has the preference with progressive agents 
everywhere. 





Founded 1792 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
Philadelphia 
and the 
Indemnity Ins. Company of North America write 
practically every form of protection except life. 
































A Hearty Welcome! 


The great City of Philadelphia is host to the Nation during these months 
of celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, and it is commemorating that momentous 
event by a Sesqui-Centennial Exposition of notable character, which is the 
historical successor of the Centennial Exposition of 1876. 


The Home Office of the PENN Mutuat is on famous Independence Square 
in Philadelphia, facing Independence Hall, where the Declaration was signed 
and where hung, and now reposes, the sacred Liberty Bell. We have a 


hearty welcome for life underwriters who are visitors to Philadelphia during 
these festival months. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 

















J. L. Loomis Sees 
Big Development 
In Sub-Standard 


Tells Connecticut Mutual Conven- 
tion That Rating Classification 
Changes May Be Expected 


80TH YEAR IS CELEBRATED 


President Tells Agents What Con- 
stitutes ‘‘Real Salesmanship 
and Real Trusteeship” 


From all parts of the country there came 
to Hartford last week general agents and 
star producers of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual to attend the eightieth anniversary 
of the company and the dedication of its 
handsome new building, beautifully sit- 
uated in the park section of the city. 
To say that the field representatives of 
the company were delighted with the 
new home office building is putting it 
mildly. 





The convention opened on Wednesday 
with President Loomis presiding. At the 
Thursday session H. H. Steiner presided; 
and on Friday, H. N. Holderness. 

Many Talk 


Following addresses of welcome by 
Col. Howard P. Dunham, insurance com- 
missioner of Connecticut and Mayor 
Norman C. Stevens, and responses from 
the field by Samuel T. Chase and Robert 
lL. Morton, executives of the company 
made addresses, including Herbert H. 
White, treasurer; Charles D. Alton, med- 
ical referee; Captain Robert H. Kellogg, 
supervisor of agencies, and Joseph H. 
Greene, secretary. The architect, Ben- 
jamin W. Morris, gave a pen picture of 
the new building. 

Among others, who talked on succeed- 
ing days, were Dr. S. S. Huebner, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Dr. J. B. Hall, 
medical director; Lelia Thompson, at- 
torney; Robert L. Fisher, assistant treas- 
urer; B. W. Lovelace, supervisor of 
claims; E. Chester Sparver, editor of 
publications; Leslie R. Martin, assistant 
actuary; Harold F. Larkin, _ vice- 
president; Peter M. Fraser, Stratford 
L. Morton, Lucius F. Robinson. 


President I is’ Address 


The second day’s session of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Convention last week 
was opened by a scholarly address by 
President Loomis in which he began by 
sketching some of the underwriting his- 
tory of the company. 

Running through the heads of the ad- 
ministration throughout its eighty years 
of life has been the thought to keep the 
company safe beyond peradventure; 
“that we shall offer the company’s fa- 
cilities for life insurance protection as 
favorably and as extensively as we can, 
with such energy and good judgment that 
real progress shall be assured.” 

Sub-Standard Comments 

Getting down to present dav conditions 
he discussed underwriting, disability, in- 
vestments and some other subjects. In 
his comments on underwriting he said 
in part: 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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HOEY, ELLISON & WENDT, INC., 
Are Frequently Asked to Recom- 
mend Trained Life Insurance Under- 
writers to Various Organizations In- 


dependent of our Office. 


We Are Glad to Assist Ambitious 


Underwriters in Improving Their 
Opportunities and Suggest Their 
Communicating With Us. 


HOEY, ELLISON & WENDT, INC. 
General Agents 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE CO., OF IOWA 


99 WILLIAM STREET - JOHN 0833 
BRANCH OFFICES 
1313 Military Park Bldg. 1270 Broadway 
Newark, N. J. New York City 
189 Joralemon Street 2246-48 Woolworth Bldg. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New York City 
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Provident Mutual 
Men In Session 


HAS LONG LIST OF SPEAKERS 





Several Sales Symposiums; Convention 
Begins With Sessions of Quarter 
Million Club 
The agency conventions of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life were held in Chicago 
this week. The first convention was that 
of the Provident Quarter Million Club, 
the president of which is Donald T. 

Mackinnon. 

Following the opening address . of 
President Asa 5S. Wing came a greeting 
from the Chicago Agency by George M. 
Herrick, special representative. Then 
Franklin C. Morss, manager of agencies, 
acted as master of ceremonies during 
the installation of officers and introduc- 
tion of members. 

Twelve Talks on Salesmanship 

The convention then got down to 
straight sales matter with twelve talks, 
running from “Cold Canvassing” to 
“Handling of Old Policyholders.” Those 
participating in this symposium were: 


A. G. Steer, Philadelphia; M. F. Alex-: 


ander, Delaware; I. I. Bossart, Pitts- 
burgh; G. E. Rawson, Boston; W. E. 
Shewalter, Cincinnati; S. W. Simmons, 
Albany; C. D. Connell, New York; C. C. 
Davis, Chicago; C. R. Gordon, Eastern 
Pennsylvania; J. A. Blond, Minneapolis; 
W. I. Osborn, Indiana; C. W. Fender, 
San Francisco. 

The first morning session concluded 
with talks by Medical Director Charles 
H. Willits and George W. Ryan, presi- 
dent of the general agents’ association. 

Advertising and Direct Mail Address 


On the following day Isaac P, Miller 
of the Philadelphia agency was the pre- 
siding officer. He was followed by Nel- 
son A. White of the advertising and di- 
rect mail section of the agency depart- 
ment and by Edward W. Marshall, asso- 
ciate actuary. 

Another sales symposium was. then 
held under the leadership of C. Vivian 
Anderson of the Cincinnati agency. 
Among those participating were: F. M. 
Walker, Central Illinois; H. Bishop, 
Hartford; J. Chambers, Colorado; W. C. 
Palmer, San Francisco; F. P. Logan, 
Jr, Kansas City; C. K. Deen, Harris- 
burg; S. V. Klem, Detroit; N. B. Read, 
Rochester; H. C. Privette, North Caro- 
lina; L. T. Crosby, Baltimore; A. S. 
Walther, Los Angeles; L. A. Campbell, 
New Jersey. 

This session concluded with talks by 
Willard Ewing, agency assistant; -War- 
ren C. Batroff, director health preserva- 
tion service; Charles A. Tushingham, 
educational supervisor. 

On Wednesday evening was the ban- 
quet at which there were the following 
speakers: Frank M. Harper, North Caro- 
lina agency, vice president Provident 
Quarter Million Club, presiding; Donald 
T. MacKinnon, president Provident 
Quarter Million Club; Dr. Theodore G. 
Soares, University of Chicago. 

The program of the last morning, 
Thursday, follows: 

W. Laurence Mason, Philadelphia 
agency, vice president Provident Quarter 
Million Club, presiding. 

Open Forum, conducted by M. Albert 
Linton, vice president; Edward W. 
Marshall, associate actuary. 

The Growing Agent, William S. Ash- 
brook, agency secretary. 

P,Q. M. C. Progress, Walter D, Cross, 
assistant to manager of agencies. 

Good Bye and Good Luck, L. F. Paret. 

General Agents’ Convention 

On September 10 and 11 the General 
Agents’ Convention of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life was held. George W. Ryan, 
President of the General Agents’ Asso- 
ciation, presided at the first session. 

; Under the symposium of “Securing and 
Educating Agents” the following cither 
made talks or participated in the dis- 


(Continued on Page 13) 











READY TO BE 
SPRUNG 


, | ‘HE force that is going to 


write that application is 
there inside of you waiting to be 
released like a spring in a Jack- 
All it needs is the 


confidence to push back the 


in-the box. 


catch. Get it firmly in your 
mind that YOU can do this. 
YOU can send home an effect- 
YOU 


ive, winning argument. 


can. YOU! 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


HAS TNE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 








Aetna To Extend Loans 
To City Real Estate 


IMPROVED, APPROVED PROPERTY 
Vice-President Brewster Tells Aetna 
Life Convention of Yields Made in 
1926 By Securities 
When the Aetna Life convention open- 
ed at Hot Springs, Va., on Tuesday of 
this week President Morgan B. Brainard 
welcomed about a hundred field repre- 
sentatives. W. R. Harper, general agent 
at Philadelphia, responded for the field. 
Vice-President Luther sounded the key- 

note for. the year, agency building. 

One of the principal talks made on 
Tuesday was that of Vice-President 
James H. Brewster, Jr., investment of- 
ficer of the company. In the past the 
Aetna Life was one of the first to loan 
money on a large scale on farm mort- 
gages. 

“We loaned money over the middle 
western agricultural section in large vol- 
ume, at reasonable rates, on good secur- 
ity,” said Mr. Brewster. “In practice 
our loans were restricted to 40% of the 
appraised value of the land, buildings 
not being taken into consideration. Our 
experience was so satisfactory and rates 
so attractive, there was no inducement to 
enter the city real estate field to any 
degree. These loans were placed and 
serviced through agencies designated by 
us. 

“Eventually a speculation in land raised 
prices materially, culminating with the 
vears 1919 and 1920. Other life insur- 
ance companies, and the Federal Land 
Banks came in competition with us, rates 
declined, appraisals were inflated, and 
the field as a result is not so attractive 
as formerly. The present return runs 
from 5 to 54%, and that is not net. 

To Extend Loans 

“We are now considering extending 
our loans to improved city real estate in 
certain approved — sections, Progress 
must be slow as difficulties are numer- 
ous and expense considerable. New York 
companies are permitted under the law 
to loan 60% of the appraised value of 
the property; under Connecticut laws we 
can loan only 50% of appraised value. 
This is a_ restriction which operates 
some what to our disadvantage in com- 
petition with other companies. 

“T will point out another formidable 
difficulty. Should we, for instance, loan 
$10,000,000 in one city where our invest- 
ments could be watched so that the col- 
lections could be promptly made, that 
property insurance be provided for, and 
that proper repairs be made where nec- 
essary, and at the same time maintain a 
rate of 514%, the service charge would 
cost us roughly %4 of 1%, i. e., the net 
return would be 54%. But there are 
not many cases where one can loan 
$10,000,000 on satisfactory appraisals and 
with satisfactory distribution as to lo- 
calities all at once. Suppose we should 
spread this same $10,000,000 through 
twenty different cities, the service charge 
would at once be immeasurably increas- 
ed, probably running to 4 of 1%, a re- 
turn on the investment perhaps of 4yy%. 
This is not particularly attractive. 

“In spite of the difficulties and obsta- 
cles in a matter which no doubt seems 
comparatively simple, our policy is to 
broaden our real estate loan field to im- 
clude loans on improved city real estate. 

Interest Yields 

In discussing interest yields Mr. Brew- 
ster said: 

“During the first six months of 1926 
we invested in securities for the Aetna 
Life, approximately $17,000,000, of which 
17% were Public Utility Bonds, with an 
average return of 5.02%; 39% was in 
Railroad Bonds, with an average return 
of 4.92%: 8% in Foreign Bonds, largely 
Canadians, which we buy continually to 
secure our Canadian Reserves, with an 
average return of 5.02%; 4% in Railroad 
Stocks, with an average return of 5.12%; 
2% in Miscellaneous Bonds with an av- 
erage return of 5.26%. The average re- 
turn from the complete investment for 
the period is slightly over 5%.” 
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THE DEMAND for INSURANCE 


Intelligent men are no longer oblivious to the need for life insur- 
ance. They recognize its value. They expect to look into the matter 
when they have leisure, or when they have paid their debts, or when 
they have saved a little money. Or they do not know how to go about 
getting insurance, or defer action because they do not know precisely 
what kind will provide best for their particular needs. But when an 
agent comes to such men they will be in a receptive mood, and argu- 
ment and persuasion will be superfluous. It is not necessary to urge a 
hungry man to eat, or a thirsty man to drink. But if the agent offers 
for family protection a policy payable in one sum simply because that is 
his habit, and because he thinks it is easier than to advocate something 
that is new, he and not his clients will be to blame if misfit policies are 
applied for. 


Every competent business man is careful to distinguish between 
principal and income. And if he spends any of his principal as if it were 
income he will feel that he has committed a crime and will be uneasy 
until the crime has been atoned for. But a woman, whose experience 
has been limited to the spending of income, is in danger of regarding a 
round sum paid by the insurance company as income to be spent, and 
not capital to be invested. 


It is probable that more money is lost through the honest but mis- 
guided advice of relatives and friends than in consequence of fraud. 
And most wives are ready to lend their money to their husbands, or 
risk it in the business ventures of brothers, sons or neighbors. 


These are some of the reasons why husbands and fathers should 
be advised to have their insurance paid in the form of an income and 
not in a single sum. 








THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
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How Graham & Luther 
Obtain New Agents 
SIX ATTENTION ATTRACTERS 
Prefer Married Educated Men; Good 
Mixers Who Are Not Easily Dis- 


couraged and Having Vision 








The metropolitan territory and the 
methods of recruiting agents in densely 
populated districts was before the tna 
Life Conference of General Agents, in 
session in Hot Springs, Va., yesterday, 
when J. P. Graham of Graham & Luther, 
general agents at Brooklyn, today told 
the delegates that recruiting agents is 
just as much of a selling process as the 
sale of life insurance itself. New men 
are attracted as follows: 

1. By personally entering into the activities 
of our community and becoming well known and 
respected, : : 

2. By having in our organization men who 
are successful and will attract other men; and 
by seeking their cooperation. 

3. By enclosing in our regular mail leaflets 
or pamphlets briefly stating the opportunities of 
the business. } , 

By newspaper and insurance journal ad- 
vertising. , 

5. By window display cards. 

6. Through the attractive appearance of our 
offices. 

“Before attempting to interest a man 
deeply Graham & Luther try to get 
enough information to determine his fit- 
ness and aptitude for the business. Con- 
tinuing he said: 

“For example; we know that men under 25 


or over 45 are not so likely to succeed. Mar- 
ried men succeed better than single men. High 
school or college education is preferable. We 


like to know if he has been successful in his 
present work and if he has not made too many 
changes; why he is considering the business and 
if his family approve of his entering it. We 
like to get an idea as to whether he is a good 
mixer or not; whether he is easily discouraged; 
if he likes to read and to study.” 

The following important 
stressed: 

A permanent occupation. 

The opportunity for earning a substantial in- 
come, 

The security of a renewal income for old age 
or for wife and children at death. 

Independence—success in his own hands. 

The satisfaction of helping others. 

Sales-training. 

Mr. Graham also said: “We show him 
how it would be within the range of 
possibility to bring his earnings up to 
$10,000 a year in 10 years by faithfully 
sticking to the system and securing one 
application a week equal in size to the 
average policy written in New York. 
Then we impress upon him that these 
results are only possible by faithfully ad- 
hering to a definite plan. I believe that 
most men would be willing to expend 
their utmost energies if they could visu- 
alize the results in dollars and cents.” 


points are 





A. E. PATTERSON CONVENTION 





Held In West Baden, Ind., September 
2-3; $2,940,000 Written In Agency’s 
Campaign 
The Alexander FE. Patterson Agency 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
held its second Educational Conference 
at West Baden, Indiana, on September 
2 and 3. The following speakers ad- 
dressed the meetings: Vice President 
Frank H. Davis, Second Vice President 
John A. Stevenson, Ralph B. Trousdale, 
assistant agency manager of the Gierhart 
Agency in New York, and Mr. E. H. 
Liephart, assistant agency manager at 
Detroit, Michigan. A total of 45 agents 
qualified for attendance at this confer- 

ence, 

The total business paid for during the 
campaign period was $2,940,316, August 
being the banner month with $1,746,243. 


L. C. Witten’s Tribute 
To Late W. C. Flynn 


A MAN OF MANY FRIENDSHIPS 





Loved Life and Accepted Its Challenge; 
Loss Had Rich Gifts of 


Inspiration 





Laurence C. Witten, general agent of 
the Massachusetts Mutual in Detroit, 
devoted three pages of the current issue 
of his publication, “The Monday Morn- 
ing Pep,” to an eulogy of the late War- 
ren C. Flynn, St. Louis general agent of 
the Massachusetts Mutual who was 
drowned recently. He said in part: 

“To Warren Flynn there were allotted 
but a short forty-two years. What bet- 
ter epitaph can he have than to say that 
he lived them completely! More than 
twenty-five years ago, when he became 
a part of the institution of life insurance, 
he must have examined into the duties, 
responsibilities and opportunities that 
come to all wideminded men. When a 
boy of sixteen, with no one to fend for 
him, enters the business world, he must 
realize that he has many chasms to cross 
before he can reach the firm ground of 
achievement, but with an ordered mind 
and ordered action there comes to him 
an appreciation of a life of service— 
of the chance to help sting into the 
temper of fine steel the spirit of man. 
He undoubtedly faced problems and con- 
ditions that called for searchings of the 
heart, and from them he drew the fine 
gold) from which his character was 
molded. That boy of twenty-five years 
ago took as the goal, offered by life, a 
sporting chance unequalled; and he prof- 
ited because he loved life, accepted its 
challenge, put his sturdy shoulders to the 
wheel, and lifted from the miry ground 
those who halted. That was Warren 
Flynn’s conception of life—to live it com- 
pletely as he did was his luxury. 

“Frequently, during the eleven years 
of my acquaintance with him, I turned 
to him for comfort, counsel and inspira- 
tion and I always received rich gifts in 
full measure. He impressed my life so 
deeply that he seems as near to me 
today as he was during our last conver- 


sation some three months before he 
left us. 
A Great Spirit 
“A man can almost unfailingly be 


judged by his courtesy or his lack of it. 
Warren’s conduct in this respect reminds 
me of the simple memorial an old darkey 
down in Virginia delivered at the pass- 
ing of a great attorney who was re- 
tained by one of the railroads: .‘T’se 
gwine to miss him a powerful lot. Why, 
when he said “Good mawnin,’” he said 
it just de same way to dis ole nigger ’at 
he did to de pres’dun of dis railroad!’ 

“T have had little to say of the grief 
that has overcome me at this good man’s 
passing. I have not in so many words 
spoken of our loss. TI like instead to 
think of what we gained from him. The 
majesty of his life must outweigh the 
sadness of his death. In our hearts and, 
I hope, as reflected in the manner of 
our lives, his great spirit will go march- 
ing on, because Warren Flynn, execu- 
tive, friend, son, husband, father and 
man lived completely.” 


Among schools once attended by M. 


Albert Linton, vice-president of — the 
Provident Mutual of Philadelphia, was 
the Federal Polytechnic of Zurich, 


Switzerland. 








Would you like 
Your record card 


Made up for you? 
Write it in the Aetna 


Call 
GRAHAM and LUTHER 


Triangle 7560 176 Montague Street 
General Agents Brooklyn and Long Island 








AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 




















Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





Housewarming 
And Agents’ Convention 
With the completion of a fine new 
building on Bushnell Park the Connecti- 
cut General is now ‘for the first time in 
several years in a position to entertain in 
its own building a general convention of 


its agents. 


Krom September 21 to 25 the Home 
Office will have the pleasure of receiving 
Connecticut General men coming from 
all over the country to meet each other, 
to inspect the new building their efforts 
have made necessary, and to join in an 
educational and social program. 








SALARY BUDGET MENTION NEW TRAVELING INSPECTOR 

An agent of the Aetna Life asks the L. L. Chandler, district manager of 
following question: “On a salary budget — the Life Company of Virginia, at Wash- 
case is the insurance in force from the — jngton, D. C., has been appointed travel- 
date of delivery of policy and before jng inspector for the company. Mr. 
the date the deduction is made?” Chandler has been assigned to the west- 

The company answers: “In general ern territory, which was formerly cov- 
the post-dating of salary budget policies ered by L. L. Harrell, now district man- 
is done at the option of the company aver at Shreveport, La. A. E. Call, who 
We admit liability during the interval was formerly traveling inspector in the 
between the time the policy is actually states of Virginia, South Carolina and 
issued and the due date of the first pre North Carolina, has succeeded Mr. 
mium.” Chandler at Washington, D. C. 





GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 7501 






THE 
JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 


MANAGERS 





OF 
AMERICA 


INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


25 Church St., New York 
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OU’VE heard the axiom before. You 

know what it means. You’ve seen 
successes in your time. Perhaps, you’ve 
noted some intangible point of difference 
between a success and “‘just the average 
man.” 


Mainly, it’s his enthusiasm; the “‘joy of 
the chase’’—the “glory of conquest”’. 


You’ll find the Perfect Protection Man is possessed of that point of distinguishment 
—Enthusiasm. < 


The Perfect Protection Man—is, to-day, the most talked-of figure in the insurance 
profession. His achievements, his successes and his undoubted prosperity are daily 
reflected in the thousands of comments passed from mouth to mouth and the 
interest evidenced, nation-wide, by the deluge of inquiries pouring into the Home 
Office of Reliance Life. 


In 1925, one Perfect Protection Man paid for $2,821,562. Another paid for $1,113,675. 
Four others paid for over $600,000. 27 others paid for over $300,000. 52 others 
paid for over $200,000. and in the entire organization of over 650 underwriters, one 
in three paid for over $100,000. 


Prosperity and the Perfect Protection Man have become analogous. And, the 
reason for it— 








Perfect Protection 


AND 


The Seven Points of Reliance Service 








$ 50.00 weekly, for an unlimited period during 1. A direct contract with the Company with 


disability by accident. 
50.00 weekly, for 52 weeks during sickness. 


policy as the result of payments so re- 
ceived. 


3,200.00 for one year, if totally and permanently 


15,000.00 payable upon death by accident. 











If you would be 
Prosperous — think 


cessful—think “‘Sec- 
cess.” 


cerning the Reliance 


Prosperity Program. 





the general or state agent’s commissions 
eliminated. 


: ‘ : 2. U tricted terri , 
3,200.00 every year for life, payable monthly if “*Prosperity.” 3. renee gg service which suc- 
7 — ae a , ceeds when life insurance alone often fails. 
no deductions from the face of the life If you would be suc- 4. The Reliance Branch Office system of 35 


miniature Home Offices which provide quick 
and adequate facilities for business transac- 
tion. 


‘ 5. An equipped office in the Branch Office cities 
disabled by disease and $600.00 each year - : 
in monthly payments, thereafter for life. If you would be with no cost of overhead. , 
No further premiums to pay and no de- both—write the 6. meron counsel ant oe ot Re- 
ductions from the face of the life policy lance Supervisors— salaried kzome Uitice rep- 
as the result of payments so received. Home Office for full resentatives—in agency building. 

5,000.00 payable upon natural death. information con- 7. Reliance Life, which gives its representatives 


the prestige of a strong, progressive insti- 
tution. 








RELIANCE LIFE 





RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PITTSBURGH - FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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~~ Connecticut Mutual Life Convention 





New Book Gives 
History in Decades 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL’S STORY 





Its Founders Later Founded or Became 
Presidents of a Number of Other 
Life Insurance Companies 





At the eightieth anniversary conven- 
tion this week of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life there was distributed to those pres- 
ent the history of the company, most in- 
terestingly illustrated and divided into 
cight decades. War with Mexico had 
just been declared when the company 
was given its charter, the first meeting 
Leing held in the Kagle Tavern in Hart- 
ford, 

The book gives Dr. Guy R. Phelps 
credit for being the leading spirit in the 
promotion of the company. He had the 
background of an education at Yale 
Medical College, the discipline of the 
earlier day school teacher, and later the 
experiences of a physician. He was 
forty-four years old when he became one 
of the incorporators of the company, 
later becoming secretary, and in 1866 
president. He died in March, 1869. 

$50,000 Guarantee Fund 


The new enterprise was financed by a 
fund of $50,000 known as a “Guarantee 
Fund” from which the first claims were 
to be paid. Personal notes safely en- 
dorsed and bearing interest at 6% were 
taken by the secretary of the company 
with the provision that they were to be 
retired in not more than ten years. The 
end of the first decade closed with the 
cancellation of all notes by the new com- 
pany in December, 1856. At that time 
there were 8,782 policies on the books 
for $23,000,000 of life insurance while the 
assets were $2,271,837. 

What Became of Sons of the Founders 

At the end of the first decade the com- 
pany had 48 agencies in 13 states, in- 
cluding 15 in New York States. 

Many of the company’s founders be- 
came leaders in life insurance. In this 
connection the history says: 

“FE, A. Bulkeley, our first president, 
later became the first president of the 
Aetna Life. E. B. Pratt, our first vice- 
president and first general agent in Bos- 
ton, founded the Union Mutual now of 
Portland, Maine. Edson Fessenden, one 
of the founders and first directors of our 
company, later founded the American 
Temperance Life, now known as_ the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, of Hartford. N. 
1D. Morgan, our first general agent in 
New York, was later one of the founders 
of the Manhattan Life of New York, 
later becoming one of its presidents. Out 
of the ranks of our company were to 
come later those who assisted in the 
founding of the Connecticut General, one 
of its presidents, E. W. Parsons, having 
been a former director of our own com- 
pany.” 

The Civil War Period 


In discussing the Civil War period, the 
following statement is made: 

“The year 1861 was a serious one for 
all life insurance companies facing the 
hazards of war. Practically all compa- 
nies issued war permits in connection 
with their policies at a rate of 5% addi- 
tional premium. Nine new companies 
had been organized in addition to the 
sixteen already doing business at the be- 
ginning of the period. During the panic 
when other financial organizations had 
failed, all established life insurance com- 
panies withstood the test with little or 
no loss in strength. The strain of war 
losses soon followed, bringing to the na- 
tion’s attention the inherent safety and 
solvency of legal reserve life insurance. 
Beginning with 1865 life insurance grew 
rapidly, surpassing all previous records. 
Life insurance increased 50% annually 
for the next few years.” 

Jacob L. Greene, one of the most dis- 


Scientific Program 
Of Insurance Dept. 


CAREFUL STUDY OF SECURITIES 





Robert L. Fisher, Assistant Treasurer of 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Discusses 
Life Insurance Investments 





Robert L. Fisher, assistant treasurer 
of the Connecticut Mutual, discussed 
“Life Insurance Investments” at the 
company’s convention in Hartford last 
week. He said that the work of the in- 
vestment department was very similar 
to the program of the underwriting de- 
partment. After discussing the under- 
writing departmental function, he said 
of the investment department: : 

“We have established certain strict re- 
quirements, made up by the study of the 
past records of the best companies in the 
railroad, utility and industrial _ fields. 
Every offering which is submitted to us 
is examined in the light of these rules, 
and no security is purchased unless it 
fulfills these qualifications, _ : 

“Incidentally, the actual information 
which we get on a bond offering may be 
compared to the data which is received 
in regard to any application received for 
insurance. The Underwriting Depart- 
ment gets a medical examination and an 
inspection report with every application, 
thus receiving information from both the 
applicant himself and from unprejudiced 
outside sources. The Investment De- 
partment examines the annual report and 








tinguished of the Connecticut Mutual 
presidents, began his presidency in 1878. 
In 1905 John M. Taylor was made presi- 
dent, and in 1918, Henry S. Robinson. 
Mr. Robinson died this year and was 
succeeded by James Lee Loomis. 
Standards of Solvency 


One of the most interesting 
graphs in the book has to do with stand- 
ards of solvency. Along this line the 
history says: 

“The company, during this period, has 
the distinction of again pioneering in the 
field of life insurance. To succeed, a life 
insurance company must invest its funds 
in interest-bearing securities of a high 
order. Until 1882 the interest rate used 
by The Connecticut Mutual along with 
most companies in the calculation of pre- 
miums and reserve was 4%. ‘This rate 
for the general conditions of the times 
was considered too high to afford safety 
in life insurance investment practices. 
Accordingly, after exhaustive study, the 
company rate was reduced to 3% in the 
belief that no life insurance is safe which 
is not more than safe. Public approval 
among our policyholders, economists, and 
bankers was almost instantaneous al- 
though many in the business decried the 
“great error’ made in behalf of safety 
and conservatism. Let the final outcome 
witness the justification of our action— 
within twenty-five years, by 1907, of the 
33 life insurance companies of the 4% 
basis 18 had changed to the 3% basis 
and 15 to the 344% basis. This courage 
and wisdom in behalf of safety resulted 
in another notable action by the com- 
pany of which history will always speak 
in glowing terms. Improvements in the 
company’s policy contract were made 
which have since become generally ac- 
cepted as standard provisions in a good 
life insurance policy. Of these changes 
in the interest of our policyholders, one 
of the country’s eminent actuaries at 
that time stated ‘that it was the most 
complete demonstration to that time of 
real mutuality in a life insurance com- 
pany and in that regard The Connecti- 
cut Mutual had take» the lead.’” 

The author of the book is E. Chester 
Sparver, editor of publications of The 
Connecticut Mutual. 


para-- 


similar data from the company whose se- 
curities are offered, and we now get out- 
side, unbiased data from two services to 
which we subscribe—one giving statistics 
on railroads and one furnishing similar 
reports on public utility companies. 


Annual Reviews of Securities 


“The Investment Department can, by 
reason of the nature of its work, go one 
step further than the Underwriting De- 
partment—it can see to it that the ac- 
cepted risks continue to be good. To do 
this, we make annual reviews of all the 
bonds and stocks we own, checking upon 
all the mass of data that we first studied 
when we bought the security, and we 
also make frequent inspection trips to 
examine the physical properties which 
represent the security of our bonds. 

“We are trying to be just as scientific 
in our investing as we are in our under- 
writing. Few people seem to appreciate 
the fact that buying securities is a scien- 
tific problem. You have probably often 
heard people refer to this work as the 
‘Art of Investment.’ Such a description 
was once used almost universally, and it 
is often used now, but at present there 
is a tendency to refer to this business as 
the ‘Science of Investment’ rather than 
the ‘Art of Investment.’ The use of 
these two different terms typifies the 
changing ideas which people have in re- 
gard to the nature of this work. If you 
will look ‘art’? up in the dictionary, you 
will find that such things as ‘dexterity,’ 
‘cunning,’ ‘artifice’ and ‘craft’ are given 
as synonyms therefor. So, when a per- 
son referred to the ‘art of investment’ 
he implied that it was necessary to be 
endowed with some sort of more or less 
supernatural gift of prevision and pro- 
phecy, to have some innate spark of 
genius, in order to do the investing fot 
any large corporation. The business of 
investing was supposed to be based 
largely on intuition and tradition and to 
be carried on by persons somewhat akin 
to magicians and necromancers. 


Science of Investment 


“On the other hand, if you will consult 
Mr. Webster, you will find that ‘science’ 
is described as ‘accumulated and ac- 
cepted’ knowledge which has been sys- 
tematized and formulated with reference 
to the discovery of general truths for 
the operation of general laws.’ It is, 
therefore, evident that when people 
speak of the ‘Science of Investment,’ the 
change in the terminology reflects the 
development of a new idea in regard to 
the nature of the work. It is now re- 
alized that one does not have to be some 
sort of a genius to invest money, but 
that this work is carried on by careful 
students, whose attitudes of mind must 
be as unprejudiced and analytical and 
studious as those of chemists or actua- 
ries or other persons whose professions 
require them to deal not with nebulous 
theories and half-baked truths but with 
cold facts and even colder statistics. 

“Furthermore, the change in the no- 
tions which outsiders had in regard to 
the work of investors reflects the change 
in the work done by the investors them- 
selves. Almost all of the security buy- 
ing for large institutions used to be car- 
ried on by the old formula of intuition 
and tradition, but this method is grad- 
ually losing ground and is being replaced 
by a saner, sounder, more studious pro- 
gram. It is just this new logical, me- 
thodical system that we are trying to 
establish in our Investment. Department. 
It is obvious to all of you, since you are 
all familiar with the business of writing 
insurance, that our actuaries, in deter- 
mining rates on various classes of poli- 
cies, for instance, operate on a studious, 
analytical, scientific program. What I 
want you to realize and remember is that 
our Investment Department, in deter- 
mining what securities to buy, is trying 
to operate—and, I think, is operating— 
on an equally studious, analytical, scien- 


tific program.” 


Took 40 Hours to Get 
This Agreement Right 


INTEREST INCOME DOCUMENT 





Danger of Agents Making Agreements 
Too Complicated Illustrated at 
Convention by Specific Case 





At the Connecticut Mutual convention 
last week in Hartford one of the speak- 
ers explained how complicated a form of 
settlement can be made, and the large 
amount of work which can be piled on 
the Home Office in connection with an 
interest agreement of this kind. 

Not long ago the Connecticut Mutual 
had a case from one of its agencies 
which required an expenditure of per- 
haps forty hours of work at the Home 
Office, running from April to July, be- 
fore the case was completed to every- 
body’s satisfaction. 

The insured requested about the fol- 
lowing: Interest to be paid to the mother 
during her lifetime, and after her death 
to his wife, if living, with a certain pro- 
portion to go over to his insane sister. 
Of course, it was impossible to make 
payment directly to the insane sister 
since she was incompetent. The wife 
was, therefore, to act as trustee, if liv- 
ing, or, if she was deceased, then there 
was a provision that the payment should 
be made to the legally appointed con- 
servator of the sister; or, if there were 
no conservator appointed, then to the 
successor in trust of the wife. 

The Children 

If the interest payments were in ex- 
cess of $60, then the excess was to be 
paid over to the two children of the in- 
sured or to the survivor of them, if one 
of them was deceased, and upon the 
death of each child leaving issue sur- 
viving, that proportion of the amount 
retained which such child would have 
received of the income, if living, was to 
be paid to the issue. If the child died 
without issue, then his share was to be 
added to the share held for the benefit 
of the surviving child. Upon the death 
of the last survivor his share was to go 
to his issue, or, if he had no issue and 
the other child had predeceased him 
leaving issue, then the fund would go to 
the issue of the child who had prede- 
ceased him. All this, of course, required 
a large amount of time covering all the 
contingencies. 

After the first draft was prepared and 
forwarded the insured decided that he 
would consult his own lawyer. This law- 
yer was full of clever ideas and immedi- 
ately sent back suggested changes intro- 
ducing more payees, namely, the wives 
of the two named children, and stating 
that that was what the insured desired. 

Now, the insured had not thought of 
that apparently in the first place and 
his original request did not contain that 
provision. It was therefore, necessary to 
redraft the application, and the spouse 
was introduced in a per capita distribu- 
tion, which was again returned to the 
insured, who again referred it to his law- 
yer, who suggested that the arrangement 
should be made in the alternative and 
that the issue of the children should take 
per stirpes. This necessitated the addi- 
tion of three more paragraphs. The at- 
torney had suggested a certain reword- 
ing without considering the second para- 
graph of the settlement, so that his 
phraseology would have nullified the sec- 
ond paragraph. The Connecticut Mutual 
could not adopt his suggestions and 
therefore he had to be argued out of 
them. 

That sort of an occurrence is not in- 


frequent in a company’s Interest Income 
Department. 
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WASTE 


The first great problem with which the human race forever struggles is how to live as long as possible. 
To live at all humanity must fight disease, from birth. 


The advance made into the terrain of this common enemy in recent years, chiefly through discoveries in pure science, 
makes a story more thrilling than Stanley’s journey across the Dark Continent, more romantic than Amundsen’s 


flight over the Top of the World. 


Whatever science is now saving through a better longevity has hitherto been waste, but a waste mankind in the mass could not 
control; it could however and, in a limited way, now does, avoid utter waste through co-operation. 


Outside of disease there are.other enemies to be overcome. 
Amongst these enemies are: 


Ignorance; 
War; 
Bad Sociological programs; 
Lack of a proper sense of individual responsibility ; 
Lack of appreciation of the value of human life, the only real value in the world. 


ALL THESE ARE CONTROLLABLE ENEMIES 


The battle of science against disease helps; it lengthens life, but does not solve the problem. 

The battle against the controllable enemies is the great current, always present battle. 

Ignorance and war with resultant maladjustments, are man’s arch enemies, the great causes of waste. 

Human life, the only real value, is now constantly snuffed out by its controllable enemies leaving liabilities and 
not assets. Intelligent co-operation can prevent that. 


Every life is an asset to everybody if it is not wasted. 
War with its hideous waste seems as yet uncontrollable. But in the long run ignorance is a deadlier foe than war. 


Premature death from diseas¢, which happens in spite of all scientific knowledge, is without a specific plan to 
meet it, sheer waste. 


Premature death from war not only destroys values and disrupts life plans but leaves debts for other people to 
pay; even that monstrous waste can be adjusted, through co-operation, so as to be really less burdensome. 


Premature death from any cause usually means helpless wives and mothers, children either half educated or edu- 
cated in crime, all at the expense of society. 


The value of a life can be in part replaced by cash through co-operation; that helps the taxpayer, liquidates liabili- 
ties and gives children a chance. 


While humanity is struggling to eliminate disease, to eliminate the rivalries of nations, rivalries in business, the blunders 
of ignorance, rivalries in the churches, and the cruelties of the strong; lifting the burdens imposed on society by the lazy and 
the incapable, Life itself (individuals, men, women, children) must, in order to preserve its great but fugitive value, organize 
intelligently ; it must express itself in current values, must through co-operation translate itself into bonds, mortgages, real 
estate and cash. ‘That sounds materialistic; but there is other even partial equivalent for the intangible personality which, 
living, is of immeasurable value and eliminated without a program which in part replaces it, becomes worth less than nothing. 


How to do all that as against both kinds of waste, the controllable and the uncontrollable? 
Did you say Life Insurance? ; 
Of course you did. 


LIFE INSURANCE IS A MILITANT, AN ORGANIZED CRYING OUT TO HUMANITY TO 
STOP WASTE. 


IT HAS AS YET CAUGHT UP OUT OF THE NIAGARA OF WASTE ONLY A FEW BILLION 
DOLLARS OF THE INEXPRESSIBLE BILLIONS THAT HAVE FOR AGES RUSHED INTO THE 
OCEAN OF WASTED VALUES. 


Life Insurance is the first business in the world, first in its moral appeal, first in its scientific processes, first in its 


fight against life’s enemies, first in its correction of maladjustments, first in eliminating waste, almost first now in its accumu- 
lations. 


Ask at one of our Branch Offices about this Company. Leam how you can eliminate waste, how you can serve 
yourself and your neighbor as well. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DarWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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Connecticut Mutual 





Woman Lawyer Talks 
On Assignment Forms 


WARNS OF MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


Outlines Situation in Reference to 
Assigning Policies for Purposes 
of Collateral 








Miss Lelia Thompson, of the legal de- 
partment of the Connecticut Mutual, 
who has been with the company two 
years, is a graduate of Smith College and 
of the Yale Law School. She spoke at 
the Connecticut Mutual convention last 
week on some legal aspects of the com- 
pany’s business. Regarding assignments 
Miss Thompson said in part: 

“Most of the misunderstandings that 
arise in connection with insurance poli- 
cies come from the lack of understand- 
ing on the part of the assured, both of 
the policy itself and of the particular 
documerit that he executes in connection 
with it subsequent to its issue. 
assignment state, the company 
takes no responsibility for assignments. 
This is only fair since assignments are 
primarily transactions between _ third 
parties in which the company is not di- 
rectly interested. 


As our 
forms 


The experience of many years has 
proved that a certain amount of super- 
vision of policy titles is necessary in or- 
der to facilitate the settlement of the 
policy at its maturity. Assignments come 
in in such great numbers and with such 
varied provisions, that we have within 
recent years established a title depart- 
ment to take care of them and to see 
that as far as possible assignments which 
may give rise to disputes at policy ma- 
turity are avoided. 

“The Legal Department has been able 
to assist the Title Department more or 
less in particularly complicated cases, and 
one is often tempted to deliver a lecture 
to the general agent handling the par- 
ticular case, on the subject of the mis- 
takes which are made in handling policy 
titles. A great deal of trouble arises 
from the use or misuse of assignments 
for purposes of collateral. The use of 
insurance policies as collate ral is becom- 
ing more common, and it is not very 
well understood by banks, particularly 


by banks in small towns, nor by the in- 
sured himself. 


Banks 


“It frequently happens that a person 
wishes to obtain from the bank a loan 
and has for security a policy of insur- 
ance upon his life which he describes to 
the bank. The policy is written for the 
benefit of the insured so that he appar- 
ently has complete title to it. He gives 
the bank a note containing no particular 
authorization to sell any security which 
may be pledged, but, in addition to this, 
he also gives the bank an absolute as- 
signment of his insurance policy which 
both he and the bank at the time may 
perhaps think will be adequate to pro- 
tect the bank.” 

The policy is written for the benefit 
of the insured, so that he apparently has 
complete title to it. He gives the bank 
a note containing no particular authori- 
zation to sell any security which may 
be pledged, but, in addition to this, he 
also gives the bank an absolute assign- 
ment of his insurance policy which both 
he and the bank at the time may per- 
haps think will be adequate to protect 
the bank. As a matter of fact, it is per- 
fectly understood between him and the 

ank, as it must also be understood by 
any one having knowledge of the use of 
security in loan transactions, that the 
ank is not intended to take such a title 
that it would be enabled to surrender 
the policy at some time after the pay- 


ment of the loan by the insured. The 
assignment is, theretore, really a condi- 
tional one and subject to be defeated 
upon the insured’s meeting his obliga- 
tion. An insurance policy is considered 
in law exactly the same as bonds of cer- 
tain types, and the procedure in regard 
to the surrender of the policy by the 
bank is the same that would have to be 
followed in the case of the sale of such 
securities. 

“This procedure necessitates a formal 
court proceeding unless the insured has 
given to the bank a power of attorney 
definitely expressed so that the bank 
would be entitled to act in his stead in 
surrendering the policy,” continued Miss 
‘Thompson. 

“This situation has led us to insist 
upon a special release by the insured 
wherever the assignment of form No. 29 
has been used because of the fact that 
that assignment carries no power of at- 
torney whatever. The new form, No. 
29A, carries a power of attorney, and 
for ‘that reason is more suitable for use 
in collateral transactions. The bank can 
then surrender the policy upon default 
by the insured and the company will 
probably be perfectly protected in mak- 
ing a payment direct to the bank with- 
out insisting upon another signature 
from the insured. It is desirable to have 
the matter of the surrender completely 
taken care of at the time of the loan 
because after default the insured is 
usually not on very friendly terms with 
the bank and may be unwilling to give 
his signature, or he may have failed in 
business or moved away so that it is 
extremely difficult to obtain a release of 
his equity. 


Minors 


“It is very desirable if an insured is 
intending to make an assignment of his 
policy to ot children, that the assign- 
ment be of the revocable form. It very 
frequently happens that an insured will 
insist upon using form No. 29; that is, 
the absolute form, apparently not realiz- 
ing that in doing so he is absolutely tic- 
ing up the policy options. We have re- 
quests come in for loans after such an 
assignment has been made and an inves- 
tigation will reveal that the insured has 
named persons, either as contingent ben- 
eficiaries or as beneficiaries under a trust, 
who are minors, and it is therefore nec- 
essary that a guardian be appointed be- 
fore any loan can be made, since the 
insured has not the power to revoke the 
assignment. Generally speaking, any as- 
signment which may be made for the 
benefit of the insured’s family would 
probably be better on the revocable form 
than on the absolute form. Designatien o1 
beneficiaries and assignments are likely 
to be very complicated, particularly in 
cases where the insured is trying to take 
care of every member of his family in 
the fairest way possible; for instance, by 
a fractional division of the policy pro- 
ceeds.” 





AN ANTIQUATED TABLE 

In speaking of the American Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality Commissioner 
Dunham of Connecticut in an address 
made in that city last week said that the 
present table, over sixty years old, is at 
wide variance from present day mor- 
tality. 





JOINS MISSOURI STATE LIFE 

Walter R. Fraundorf, who for the past 
five years has been agent for the Pacific 
Mutual at Santa Barbara, Cal., has joined 
the Missouri State Life as district man- 
ager of the Santa Barbara, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles. 





HAlcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Denver Des Moines 


Omaha 











SECURITY — 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 




















PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 

















BUSINESS OF 1925 


New Insurance......................++++-+-$117,647,000 
Increase over 1924... . $13,691,000 


Insurance in Force..... oa ceceéceeececccecoQhieee aman 
Increase over 1924 cecccccccccceccec ce 4G,344,849 














New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
































ONWARD MARCH—1925 


Total of Paid-for Business 
1924 : - : -  $134,242,954 
1925 - - - . 157,045,211 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
G. S. NOLLEN, President 
Des Moines, lowa 








































Celebrating 


75th ANNIVERSARY 


DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 
Seventy-five Years of Service to Policyholders New Policy Forms 
New Added Features to Our Policy Contract 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ODES, President 
OPENING MiLWAYS FOR RIGHT MAN 
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Connecticut Mutual 





Huebner Commends 
Certain Selfishness 


MAN WANTS TO PROTECT OWN 


U. of P. Man a Hit at Connecticut Mu- 
tual Meet, Telling Agents of Cre- 
ative Power of Insurance 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the Wharton 
School of Finance, University of Penn- 
sylvania, was given an ovation when he 
concluded the talk he made before the 
Connecticut Mutual convention in Hart- 
ford last week. 

Life insurance protection, he said, is to 
be interpreted not merely as protection 
to the widow or orphan but quite as im- 
portant is protection of the insured him- 
self against his own inherent failings 
in the matter of his personal finance. 

He spoke of the creative power of life 
insurance in the field of savings; in the 
field of credit; in the field of invest- 
ment; also extra personal initiative; and 
in giving to men those instinctive mental 
feelings for which they are craving. He 
declared that agents should wndevets ind 
the ways of the world and know that 
there is such a thing as commendable 
selfishness; and that they are in a po- 
sition to permit a man to exercise such 
a universal trait; that is, to be selfish to 
the extent that he wants himself, his 
family and his business protected. 

Appraises Himself 

He said that when he honestly ap- 
praised himself that one-eighth of his 
estate was investment and that seven- 
eighths was he himself, his earning ca- 
pacity. 

“You sce this estate standing before 
you on two legs,’ he said. 

He added that it is a crime that he 
or any one else should permit this seven- 
eights to go unprotected by insurance, 
for it is as much an asset to his family 
as the one-eighth investment in securi- 
ties. 

In concluding. Dr. Huebner paid a great 
tribute to the agent as an educator. 
_ While he has been in educational work 
for twenty-three years and has taught 
thousands of men and women the funda- 
mentals. of life insurance, he felt that 
the agents have a larger opportunity and 
greater scope of usefulness In insurance 
education as they get down to the fun- 
damentals every working day and for 
many hours a day. 


Connecticut Mutual 
Personality Sketches 


Lee D. Hemingway, general agent in 
Pittsburgh of the. Connecticut Mutual 
Life, has been with that company twenty- 
five years and is one of the best known 
managers in the country. His agency 
consists exclusively of college men, Mr. 
Hemingway believing that with the basic 
foundation of a college training it is 
easier for an agent to build up an insur- 
ance career... Mr. Hemingway studied 
law at Cornell and was graduated from 
Washington and Jefferson College. The 
Hemingway agency is said to be the first 
in the United States to have an educa- 
tional course. It was started in 1910. 

“I was experimenting with all kinds of 
men and without particular success until 
I hit upon the idea of having educated 
men and then providing that they should 
—_ in addition specific insurance edu- 

ation,” said Mr. Hemingway. “Our men 
les good rapidly. We select them 
carefully at the Start, We take nothing 
but whole time men.’ 

Among other Kinds of insurance Mr. 
Hemingway has personally written a 
large number of large single premium 
policies. There is a big field for the sin- 
gle premium policies, he said to The 





Kastern Underwriter, “among meu of 
large means.” 
. *-* 
Blind Agent in Attendance 

Dr. J. H. Pearce of Peoria, Ill, a 
fogmer dentist whose practice in an Illi- 
nois town was abruptly ended with the 
loss of his eyesight ten years ago, at- 
tended the Connecticut Mutual conven- 
tion. Struck in the eyes by flying par- 
ticles of powder with which he was 
ircating a patient’s infected mouth he 
contracted the infection which cost him 
his sight. 

After spending two years recuperating 
he became a member of the Connecticut 
Mutual’s field agency and now mani ng 
to produce about $300,000 a year. He 
associated with Col. A. S. Freeman of 
Decatur, Ll. 

eee 

Freeman Formerly in Comic Opera 

And speaking of Col. A. S. Freeman 
it is doubtful if there is any general 
agent in the country who is blessed with 
a greater amount of that elusive quality 
known as “personality” than this un- 
usually successful insurance man who 
upon several occasions has led the Con- 

(Continued on page 34) 











HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
— comany issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years 
nex ir 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 
are up-to-date in every respect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES ountehe valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 
are guaranteed by State ry a 

HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


BASIL S. WALSH, President P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 

JOSEPH L. DURKIN, ggg! 4 JOHN J GALLAG HER, Treasurer 
DR. "BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 

INDEPENDENCE SQUARE. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Industrial Life Insurance— 
Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 

Ordinary Life Policies— 
All forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 


Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 


Officers 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President E. J. Heppenheimer, President E. C. Wise, Treasurer 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President S. R. Drown, Secretary 
Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 
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A New High Record 


July 31, 1926 
Insurance in foree 


$616,819,393.00 





M. E. Singleton, President 


Life - Accident - Health - Group 


Interview 


Counts 


Under the Missouri State Life Plan 


a INTERVIEWS are profitable when 
you can appeal to every personal need of 
your prospect—Life, surplus and substand- 
ard; Accident, Health and Income Accident; 
Group Life and Group Sickness. 


The Missouri State Life multiple plan of life 
insurance selling offers you three chances of 
success instead of one—enables you to multi- 
ply the results of your daily work and thereby 
multiply your income. 


Prompt action, fair treatment and liberal un- 
derwriting rules are our policy. 


A great Company daily growing greater 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Saint Louis 
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Great Handicaps Which 
Have Been Overcome 


TOLD BY S. L. MORTON, ST. LOUIS 





Alexander Pope Was Hunchback; Beet- 
hoven Deaf at 26; Tells of Chem- 
ist Who Became Agent 





Stratford Lee Morton, general agent 
in St. Louis, oldest agency west of the 
Mississippi for the Connecticut Mutual, 
talked on Thursday on the subject, “Why 
Some Succeed.” He said in part: 

“Not many years ago in this country 
success was considered synonymous with 
bigness. Today we realize that it is 
more essential to be great than big; 
that greatness comes as a result of ser- 
vice not from material bigness. 

“A successful agent is not one who 
writes the greatest number of applica- 
tions or who has the biggest volume of 
premiums. It is more the man who ac- 
complishes the most in service to his cli- 
ents, using all of his inherited and ac- 
quired capacity. In the last analysis 
that which brings one man success and 
another failure or mediocrity is because 
the successful one is willing to pay the 


price while others claim the desire and 
ambition to succeed, but are now un- 
willing to pay the price. That price is 


hard work and study, courage to force 
oneself to concentrate on the problems 
at hand, a thorough knowledge of the 
prospect’s needs, a knowledge of how to 
talk your business in his application; 
physical and mental fitness, condition of 
mind and body. He must be a self start- 
er.” 


No Elevator to Floor of Success 


In telling about great handicaps which 
have been overcome, Mr. Morton said 
that Alexander Pope was a hunchback; 
Beethoven was almost deaf at 26. 

The failure to follow through has 
spoiled many a drive and lost many an 
application. The bench habit never makes 
for home runs. There is no elevator 
to the floor of success. 

Mr. Morton told of an agent at the 
convention, Barney Nudelman. He was 
graduated at the Rolla School of Mines 
in chemistry; taught chemistry and prac- 
ticed his profession. He has only been 
with the Morton organization sixty days, 
but has lost himself in the work. From 
June 10 to August 12 he submitted sixty 
applications for $232,000. 


THE LIFE MAN AND HIS JOB 
Peter M. Fraser Tells Connecticut Mu- 
tual Convention of Endless Op- 
portunities for Agents 
Peter M. Fraser, general agent, New 
York, gave an interesting talk before 
the Connecticut Mutual Convention last 
week on the topic, “Life Insurance as a 

Life Business.” He said in part: 

“To start with, one must have at least 
two objectives—first, a job, and next, 
to get the utmost out of the job in or- 
der to have gotten somewhere when the 





Assets _ 
Liabilities 


Insurance in Force 


INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $100, 000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, and INDUSTRIAL 
Policies up to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 
Rbbe tte dCESRC 60s 0enudsCatasecaseeenscepennedees cececcceees $46,562,667.40 
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JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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39,940,092.25 
6,622,575.15 


3,392,156.76 
39,176,371.91 











of service inaugurated at its birth. 





| Springfield, Massachusetts 





Seventy - five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized by a 
group of men with unusual foresight. 


would create a personality of strength and friendliness, and conduct its 
affairs so as to win and hold the confidence of policyholders. 


During all these years this institution has faithfully maintained the spirit 


To-day it ranks with the best com- 
panies in the country and is known throughout the land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


They conceived an organization that 


Organized 1851 














H. F. Wettingfeld Dead; 
Was $3,000,000 Writer 


WAS AT HOME WHEN END CAME 


Vice-President of 1925 Travelers Club; 
Began His Insurance Career At 


Age of Fifteen 


Henry F. Wettingfeld, 
years was a life insurance man in this 
city and who in recent years wrote so 
much business that he won a vice-presi- 
dency of the Travelers Club last year, 
having photoset more than $3,000,000, 
end of the ‘endl is re veceibioth The 
Insurance business does exactly that 
thing. It gives the man a job, and with 
that job go limitless opportunities. Not 
only does it give the representative a 
chance to get to the top that no one 
can stop, but it puts him in the position 
of being a sort of benefactor to man- 
kind. After all, I believe, our biggest 
financiers get more of a kick out of do- 
ine something for some poor unfortu- 
nate than they do in rolling in millions 
of dollars for themselves. Where, in 
anv other line of endeavor, can you go 
at things in the same two-fisted manner, 
carning an income worth while, and 
helping someone over the road?” 


who for twenty 





dropped dead = kr yor ay morning at 
his home on Grand Concourse in the 
Bronx. 

Mr. Wettingfeld had returned from a 
vacation on Tuesday. The first thing he 
asked when he came back was: “How 
do I stand in the office?” He was told 
that he was No. 4. “I'll be No. 1 by the 
end of the year,” he said. “I’m going 
to start tomorrow to line up some busi- 
ness.” His death on Wednesday was a 
great shock to the Reichert office. 

Mr. Wettingfeld carried $100,000 on 
his own life. 


~— ASST. ‘SUPT. OF AGENCIES 

M. T. Abel, supervisor of agents for 
the PB Life for the past year or 
more, has been promoted to be assistant 
superintendent of agencies succeeding 
P. 1D. Sleeper, who resigned recently to 
become general agent for the Aetna Life 
at Washington, D. C. Mr. Abel was as- 
sociated with the Reliance Life and also 
with the New York Life, before con- 
necting with the Atlantic Life. 

INSURED FOR $500,000 

According to reports from Los An- 
geles, Vilma Banky, Rudolph Valentino’s 
leading lady in his latest picture, “The 
Son of the Sheik,” has been insured for 
$500,000 by Samuel Goldwyn, the produ- 
cer, with whom she has a contract. 


Cerf’s Arrangement 
With Sun Indemnity 


BROADER COVER, IF REQUESTED 





Disability For Amount of Premium Mu- 
tual Benefit Policy Applies 
For Up To $1,200 





The L. A. Cerf Agency of the Mutual 
Benefit, New York City, has made an 
arrangement with the Sun Indemnity of 
New York by which the Sun Indemnity 
will issue, if requested, a Non-Cancella- 
ble total and permanent disability policy 
for the amount of the premium the Mu- 
tual Benefit policy applies for up to 
$1,200. This can be made to apply to 
old policies also up to this amount in 
addition to the new policy taken. 

This accomplishes the same thing as 
waiver of premium with the addition that 
in the ordinary waiving of premium pol- 
icy the cancellation of the life policy 
also cancels the waiver of premium or 
disability end, whereas with this com- 
bination the cancellation of the life pol- 
icy would in no way affect the payment 
under the total and permanent disability 
policy. 

The premiums are purely nominal, age 
35 being 43 cents per $1,000 of life in- 
surance. 





PURITAN LIFE JOINS BUREAU 

The Puritan Life Insurance Company 
of Providence, R. T., has just been ac- 
cepted by the executive committee for 
membership in the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. The company is one 
of the smaller New England companies 
and has been successfully operating in 
Rhode Island since 1907. It has recently 
started to do business in the State of 
Connecticut. Clinton C. White, secre- 
tary and treasurer, has been appointed 
as the bureau contact. The addition of 
this company brings the Bureau mem- 
bership to ninety-five life insurance com- 
panies distributed over the United 
States and Canada. 


VALENTINO CARRIED $445,000 

At the office of Arthur H. Stebbins, 
the well-known New York theatrical and 
motion picture insurance broker, it was 
stated this weck that the complete 
amount of insurance on Rudolph Valen- 
tino’s life was $445,000. Mr. Stebbins 
handled the New York end of the Val- 
entino insurance for the Behrendt-Levy 
Co. of Los Angeles. 

TRAVELERS CLUB HEAD 

Max Berg of Philadelphia will prob- 
ably be the president of the Travelers 
1926 Life Club. At the end of July he 
was leading his two nearest competitors, 
Perez Huff and M. Rodney Burr, both 


of New York, by a narrow margin. 
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BETTER THAN PAR 


There are “traps” and “roughs” on the course of the life insurance 


Even the experienced agent has an occasional “hook” « 


the trained salesman is the one who month after month ave suieta better 

“par.” 
The obligation which our Company feels toward each man who takes 
a Lincoln National Life contract is to train him and support him with 
the best of equipment and Home Office —— so that he consistently 
beats “par.”. 


r “slice” but 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 

Lincoln Life Building 

More Than $425,000,000 in Force. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 

















Pennsylvania 











opment of new agents. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 


cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 
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Wants To Insure N. Y. 
Police Under Group 


GUSTAVUS ROGERS BACKS MOVE 





Would Form Citizens Police Insurance 
Committee Protecting Widows of 
Men Killed on Duty 
Gustavus A. Rogers of Jenks & Rog 
ers, a law firm at 32 Broadway, an- 
nounces that he has _ invited several 
prominent New Yorkers to join him in 
a movement to provide group insurance 
for the police, so that the family of 
every policeman killed in the perform- 
ance of duty will receive $10,000. Those 
who join the enterprise will be known 
as “The Citizens’ Police Insurance Com- 

mittee.” 

“There will be no legal difficulty about 
this matter, since the city will not be 
involved, and the insurance will be per- 
sonal to the families of those officers 
who give their lives in the service of 
their fellow-citizens,” said the announce- 
ment. “We hope that it will never be 
necessary to meet the call for this in- 
surance, but we fear that the services 
of the committee will be needed before 
Commissioner Mclaughlin has cleaned 
up New York.” 


Cc. J. ZIMMERMAN RESIGNS 


Secretary of Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York Will Become 
An Insurance Agent 

Charles J. Zimmerman, secretary of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, has resigned and will pursue 
the insurance business from the produc- 
tion end. He is a Dartmouth man who 
has made a good impression since join- 
ing the local association. 


RAP UNION LABOR LIFE 


Communists of Berlin, Germany, Say It 
Is Typical of “Trade Union 
Capitalism” 

According to Ralph M. Easley, chair- 
man of the Department of Industrial Re- 
lations of the National Civic Federation, 
the Communists of Berlin have made an 
attack upon the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Co., calling it “a typical trade-union 

capitalism.” 


APPOINTED GENERAL AGENT 

It has been announced by the North- 
western Mutual that George K. Rey- 
nolds, formerly a member of the firm of 
G. N. & G. K. Reynolds, has been ap- 
pointed their general agent for a part 
of southeastern Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters in the Griest building, in Lan- 
caster. Mr. Reynolds, who was in part- 
nership with his father, George Nelson 
Reynolds who died on July 9, has given 
his entire business life to the interests 
of the Northwestern Mutual in the Lan- 
caster section of Pennsylvania. 


SALARY SAVINGS POLICIES 

Recent salary savings policies were 
sold by The Prudential and purchased by 
the following clients: A. W. Miller Mo- 
tor Co., Millerton, Pa.; Foell Supply Co., 
meat packers, Chicago, Tll.; Wilhoit Oil 
Co., St. Toseph, Mo.; Merchants Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Hutchison, Kans., 
William H. Maxwell Furniture Co., 
Greensburg, Pa., and J. M. Knepper Em- 
ployees, auto sales and service, Tamaqua, 


Pa. 


ST. LOUIS HAS NINE COMPANIES 

St. Louis, a very fast growing life in- 
surance center, has nine legal reserve 
life insurance companies with approxi- 
mately $1,123,300,.000 of insurance in 
force and admitted assets of approxi- 
mately $130,625,000. The life companies 
with headquarters here are the Missouri 
State, International, Continental, Central 
States, American National, St. Louis 


Mutual, Missouri Insurance, Old Line 
Quick Payment Life, and Universal Life, 

















A Manager’s Opportunity 


A Comparison of Month by Month Gains in New Paid Business 


1925 Percentage of Gain 
Over Same Month in 1924 
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Gains like these, month after month do not come 
without the sort of methods that make for greater 
field efficiency. 
well borne out by the figures above. 


KE have openings at present for managers in several established 

territories where we are making plans for growth more con- 

sistent with our general increases. 
made at once, in order that these new managers may take full advantage 
of the better sales conditions prevailing in the fall and winter. 


This may be your opportunity, especially if your training, past record 
and personal finances equip you to guide an established agency to greater 
success. Write in confidence, stating your age, history and territory pre- 
All details must be given in your letter. 
self, perhaps you know someone who might be. We’d appreciate it if you 
would put us in touch with him. 


ferred. 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
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(ase renene 47.2 For Six Months of 1926 our average gain 
sstansenae 82.2 was 20% over 1925 and 62% over 1924. In 
aceihinieta laid ies 60.8 this same pericd of 1926 the average gain 
esp eieate 61.3 for all leading companies was 10.6%. 

aca a ere 57.4 


T. Louis Hansen, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1926 Percentage of Gain 
Over Same Month in 1925 


That our methods are productive is 
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Men and Women 
of ability, charac- 
ter and energy Ss 
are needed for 
the task of main- 
taining this serv- 
ice and effecting 
a greater distri- 
its 256 BROADWAY 


IFE Insurance Service 
second to none for effi- 
ciency and dispatch. 


IBERAL Policy Con- 

tracts which fully meet 

the public’s present day 
needs. 


ROGRAM Insurance fa- 
cilities. 


IVIDEND Increases re- 
flecting the advantages 
accruing from efficient man- 
agement as well as economic 
prosperity. 


HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 



























































Value of Man With 
$5,000 Income a Year 


METROPOLITAN LIFE’S ESTIMATE 








Value at Age Eighteen Found by Com- 
pany to Be $34,321; How 
Arrived At 





In June the Metropolitan Life in its 
"Statistical 
tations on the economic value at several 
ages of life of a man earning $2,500 at 
the peak of his capacity. In those sta- 
tistics the Metropolitan estimated on the 
basis of the present worth of his net 
future earnings that they would be $28,- 
654. The company now offers a similar 
computation for the man who, at his 
maximum, earns $5,000 a year. His value, 
at age cighteen, the Metropolitan esti- 
mates to be $34,321. The company makes 
these comments as to how it arrived at 


3ulletin made some compu- 


the estimate: 

“The method adopted was to make an 
estimate of the annual savings, and then 
to obtain a figure for the family expend- 
iture by finding the excess of the income 
At the same time an 
estimate of the size of the family (ex- 


over the savings. 


pressed in “adult units”), at every given 


age of the father, was made. Dividing 
the total expenditure by the number of 
adult units in the family gives the ex- 
penditure per adult unit at the several 
ages of the bread winner (who himsclf, 
of course, represent one adult unit). 

“The estimate of the savings was made 
as follows: From a comparative study of 
a number of well-conceived budgets re- 
lating to the $5,000 income group, it ap- 
pears that during the period of family- 
rearing, the annual savings out of an in- 
come of $5,000 should be about $800. 
Later, when children have become self- 
supporting, a slightly larger amount may 
justly be ailowed for savings. Starting 
from this basis, a schedule of savings 
was established to correspond to the 
gradually increasing salary of the man 
ultimately slated for $5,000 per annum at 
about age fifty, when the savings amount 
to about $800 per annum. In preparing 
this schedule the assumption was made 
that the man marries at age twenty-five, 
and that, at successive ages of the fath- 
er, the family consists of certain num- 
ber of adult units. The annual savings 
were then so adjusted, having due re- 
gard to the size of the family, that there 
should be no unduly abrupt change in 
income when the breadwinner retires on 
account of age and becomes dependent 
for support upon the interest on his sav- 
ings. Having thus obtained a rational 
set of figures for the annual savings at 
each age of life, the annual family ex- 
penditures are given by the excess of 
the income over the savings, as already 
pointed out. Dividing these expenditures 
by the number of adult units in the fam- 
ily, the cost of living per adult unit is 
obtained for each year of life (of the ac- 
tual or potential father) above age eigh- 
teen.” 

DELIVERS PATRIOTIC TALK 

William Rankin Ward, of the medical 
division of The Prudential, delivered an 
address on “Our Heritage” at the cele- 
bration of the Sesquicentennial of Amer- 
ican Independence in Newark recently. 
He is president of the New Jersey So- 
ciety Sons of the American Revolution. 





ATLANTIC CITY GOLF 


The golf tournament of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters Con- 
vention will be in charge of: Everett 
Plummer, chairman; Earl V. Deane, Les- 
ter S. Lamb, Walter H. Reynolds and 
Thomas M. Scott. 
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USINESS 
EXTERS 


a , : ——— 
Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


The Albany Agen- 
Youth cy Bulletin of the 
Wants to Be Connccticut Mutual 
An Equal Life says that the 
young men will not 
laugh at the agent who asks: “Would 
you like to have $50,000 to deposit in 
the bank when you are 65 years old?” 
Youth desires to be treated as an equal. 
No eye is so quick to recognize insin- 
cerity and an assumption of friendship 
assumed purely for dollars and cents rea- 
sons, as that of the young man. 
* * * 
E. N. Oistad of the 
Try This Guardian Life in an 
On address on “Selling 
The Farmer — the Farmer,” at a re- 
cent convention, stat- 
ed that, “A system which works very 
well is for an agent and his wife to drive 
through the country, taking some of the 
cempany’s literature with them and ad- 
dress it to Mrs. Farmer. Drop it into 
the mail box and you can bet your life 
when she gets that mail her husband will 
want to know all about who wrote the 
letter and what was in it, and it is go- 
ing to interest her.” 


* . * 
If the © soliciting 
Lose 5% agents would stop to 
Coupons When realize that their re- 


Policies Lapse newal commissions, 
when earned, are 
really in the nature of coupons on a 5% 
bond, they would be inclined to pay 
more attention to conserving the busi- 
ness they have sold, says the Aetna Life. 

Sometimes an agent will balk at the 
suggestion that he assist in collecting a 
renewal premium, because he only re- 
ceives a 5% commission, or possibly no 
commission at all. Such a man, in addi- 
tion to ignoring the possibility of future 
business from the same source, entirely 
overlooks the whole service idea of our 
business. If a man did only the things 
yielding a direct and immediate profit 
he would never settle death claims, solicit 
where there was any chance of losing in 
competition, draw up installment settle- 
ments, nor suggest insurance programs, 
etc. Needless to say, he would not last 
long as a life underwriter. 





There are various 
Ten Methods methods of reviving 
Of lapses but the best 
Reviving Lapses ten methods are as 
follows: 1. Describ- 
ing the policy. 2. Changing premium 
pian or if necessary redating the policy 
so that it escapes other insurance or 
heavy payment dates. 3. Emphasize his 
earlier rate. 4. Health impairment and 
permanent disability probability. 5. Bud- 
get. 6. Favorable contract between cash 
value increases and amount of deposit. 
7. Modern mode of settlement. 8. Kill- 
ing the mortgage and leaving them a 
home. 9. Ask his wife in his presence. 
10. Complete meeting of his require- 
ments.—Des Moines Agency of Connecti- 
cut Mutual. 


e 
Provident Meeting 
(Continued from Page 3) 
cussion: Louis F. Paret, New Jersey gen- 
eral agent; Charles A. Eyre, Omaha 
eeneral agent; Graham C. Wells, New 
York City general agent; Seward V. 
Coffin, Albany general agent; Charles A. 

Tushingham, educational supervisor. 

The subject of the afternoon session 
with Frank M. Flory presiding was, 
“Profitable and Unprofitable Expendi- 
tures.” Willard K. Wise of Eastern 
Pennsylvania read a paper which was 
discussed by Vice President M. Albert 
Linton and others. 

On the second day the “Conservation 
of Business and of Agents” was discussed 
in the morning. Those participating 
were: Nathaniel Reese, Detroit; James 
H. Cowles, Denver; Samuel P. Ellis, Cin- 
cinnati; Ernest H. Perkins, Richmond; 
Edward W. Marshall, associate actuary. 

Edward W. Marshall, associate actu- 
ary, read a paper on “A Possible Ex- 
tension of Provident Service” in the 
afternoon and the session ended with 
remarks by Franklin C. Morss, manager 
of agencies. 

MOTORS IN CANADA 

Accompanied by Mrs. Strudwick, Fd- 
mund Strudwick, Jr., vice-president of 
the Atlantic Life, left a few days ago on 
an extended motor trip through Can- 
ada. 
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HERE’S WHY 


Recently we asked a successful Equitable Life of Iowa agent what 

















Your Prospect’s Future 
Is The Same As Your Own 


When you line him up for the policy he wants, and the policy he needs, 
you have made a staunch friend, and contented customers mean repeat 
orders in insurance as well as other lines of business. Sell this contract: 


PU HANEY COGN ie 6 6 o.5idc lecliinciincnycedduceeacwces $5,000 
PRG AGEMICMME COENEN 66 co. ws a cccccduanddesecdieeees 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths...........cccccccccccccece 15,000 


Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK 


(Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income. Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


You can see how worthy such a contract is in the hands of a progres- 


sive agent and we invite you to give serious consideration to the United 
Life “Policy You Can Sell.” ; 


There may be an opportunity in your town. Our Vice President, Eugene 
E. Reed, will tell you all about it. Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire INQUIRE 





ae 





According to Mrs. Alice 
son, who is suing her husband, Norman 
H. Johnson, of Richmond, Va., for di- 
vorce, he threatened to drop $100,000 
life insurance he was carrying if she 
brought suit. 








DROPS $100,000 POLICIES a 
Life Insurance Renewals 


Bought from Reliable 
Agents and Brokers 


Write for appointment to : 
Box 1047 Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


Jaird John- 




















NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 

















one thing about the company was the most helpful to him in his work. 
His reply was, “The Company’s conservative business policy.” He said, 
“Conservatism has given the Equitable Life of Iowa a national reputa- 
tion for absolute stability and has made possible the outstanding accom- 
plishments that have made it preeminently a quality Company.” 

The Equitable Life of Iowa takes pride in holding this esteem of its 
agents and welcomes new agents of high caliber who will appreciate the 
integrity and soundness of this institution. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


FOUNDED 1867 














A LOYAL, EFFICENT AGENCY CORPS 


Back of the success of a life insurance company is a 
force of enthusiastic men and women in the field, following 
a vocation they like and serving a company in which they 
have confidence and pride. Their value to their respective 
communities and their own individual success stand upon 
the service their company renders to its constituent mem- 
bers—the proving test. 


The Mutual Life of New York, the first American legal 
reserve mutual life insurance company, has for eighty-three 
years met the proving test of service to its members. To-day, 
this Company’s high prestige accorded to public service and 
achievement is upborne and carried on by loyal, efficient and 
contented field workers. 


They have unsurpassed contracts and facilities to offer . 


to their public—all standard forms of insurance (ages 10 
to 70) and annuities, both for men and for women; Disability 
and Double Indemnity Benefits; policy loans in branch agen- 
cies, and all other features of service the Company deems 
justified. 

They take a pride in building greatly upon a great past— 
a loyal, efficient agency corps successful for the Company 
and for themselves. 


Those who contemplate life insurance field work as a 
vocation are invited to write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








——-———_~ 
Sesemiunemneaien 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and ts pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place.of business, 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; Wal- 
lace L. Clapp, Associate Editor. The 
address of the officers ts the office of this 





newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 


WHAT TO READ 
Agents of the Hartford Fire and Hart 
ford A. & I 
for a comprehensive list of 
different 
question is a 


have asked at various times 
good books 
covering insurance, 


The 


as there are 


phases of 
hard 
a lot of books which 
could read with benefit. It 
to take the bull by the horns 
“Two-Foot Shelf.” 


one to answer, 
agents 
was decided 
and recom 
mend a 


Officials and departmental heads of 
the companies were asked for recom- 
mendations. Here is the final choice: 


“Insurance Principles and 
by Riegel and Loman. 


wae 
Practices, 


“Appraisers’ and Adjusters’ Hand- 


book,” by William Arthur. 
National Board’s Building Code. 
“Adjustment of Losses from the 


Hall. 


Insurance.” 


School of Experience,” by Thrasher 
“Little 
“The Agents’ 

by Robert P. 


Lessons in Fire 


Key to Fire : 


Barbour. 


, 
Insurance, 


“Lectures on Insurance,” by the Insur 
ance Society of New York. 

“New Pointers for Local Agents.” 

“Automobile Insurance,” by Ambrose 
Ryder. 


“Burglary Insurance,” by G. F. Mich- 
elbacher and L. H. Carr. 
“Dwelling National 
publication. 
“The Hartford 
the Hartford. 
“Surety 
“The 


ing,” by 


Houses,” Board 


Handbook,” issued by 
Edward L. 
Principles of Surety 
Luther E. Mackall 
“Effective Advertising,” — by 
Robert E. 
“Fire Insurance Inspection and Un 
derwriting,” by Dominge and Lincoln. 
“Handbook of Fire Protection,” by 
Crosby-Fiske-Forster. 
“The Making of the 
Rate,” by E. R. Hardy. 
“The Fire Insurance 
“Yale Readings in 
Zartman and Price. 
“Property Insurance,” 
ner. 


sonds,” by Lunt. 


Underwrit 


Direct 
Ramsey. 


Fire Insurance 


Contract.” 
Insurance,” by 


by S. S. Hueb- 

There is also suggested reading “The 
Hartford Agent,” published monthly by 
the Hartford Fire and Hartford A. & I.; 
also Against 
Fire,” 
subjects as 
the home against fire, fire 
and fire fighting. 

Quite a number of publishers are rep- 
resented on the list. 


“Safeguarding America 


and various addresses on such 


safeguarding the farm and 


prevention 


DALLAS VS. DETROIT 
NEWSPAPERS 

An interesting 

weck in Detroit, 


light was thrown last 


Mich., and Dallas, Tex., 


on the treatment. of insurance by daily 
papers, 
Although Detroit is the home of a 


number of insurance companies, the dai- 
lye papers of that city ignored the 
of the 


despite the 


an- 
American Life Con- 
fact of the 
of that organization and the 


Detroit. of 


nual meeting 
vention, impor- 
tence pres- 
ence in representatives of 


more than a hundred life companies, in- 


cluding a large number of life insurance 
presidents from many states. 
On the 


papers of 


other hand, the 
Dallas, 
“Daily 
las Dispatch,” 


four daily 
“Dallas Morn- 
Times Herald,” “Dal- 

“Dallas 
special joint 


Lex. 
ing News,” 


and Journal” 


vot out a number which 


they called the “A. L. C. Edition,” head 
ed: “Texas wants 1927 American Life 
Convention.” The life insurance com- 


panies did not pay to have this special 


issuc, the edition being a voluntary ges- 
ture of the 


of four 


Dallas papers. It consisted 


pages, regular 


illustrated, 


newspaper size, 
featuring life 


in Dallas, and its raison d'etre 


well insurance 

was ¢X- 
plained by a joint message of the papers 
reading as follows: 

“This special edition bearing the mast- 
heads of Dallas’ four daily newspapers is 
the combined product of those newspa- 
pers and through this medium they ex- 
tend to the Life 


the heartiest to make 


Convention 
Dallas 
the 1927 meeting place and to pledge co- 


American 
invitation 
operation in handling news of the con- 
vention in a careful and complete way.” 

Needless to say, this issue was greatly 
Con- 


to do with the 


appreciated by the American Life 
had 


have the 


vention and much 


decision to next meeting in 


Dallas. 
WRITES NON-MEDICAL 
The Atlantic Life has announced to 
its veneral agents that the company will 
now accept risks without the usual medi- 
cal examination. The maximum amount 
of non-medical business accepted by the 


\tlantic Life on male risks, ages 15 to 
15, is $3,000; while self-supporting fe- 
male app icants between the ages of 18 


and 45 will be entitled to $2,000. 
THE GOLD BOOK 

With this issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer there appears The Gold Book of 
Life Insurance Selling, which this year 
consists of one hundred pages. 

a LIFE ELECTIONS 

The report that Griffin M. Lovelace 
was to become a vice-president of the 
New York Life turns out to be correct. 
On Tuesday of this week the New York 
Life elected four third vice-presidents. 
They are Arthur Hunter, the famous 
actuary; Charles H. Langmuir, superin- 
tendent of agencies; Wilbur H. Pierson, 
one of the company’s secretaries, and 
Dr. Lovelace. Walton P., Kingsley has 
been elected secretary. 

Charles E.  Peaetinn, advertising man- 
ager of the America Fore Group of com- 
panies, and F. S. Ennis, his assistant, 
have had their quarters at the home of- 
fice of the companies enlarged consider- 
ably. Both members of the advertising 
department, together with their secre- 
tary, now have ample space within the 
same large private office on the twenty- 


second floor at 80 Maiden Lane. 
+ * * 


The annual meeting of the Macaulay 
Club of the Sun Life was recently held 
at Saint Andrews by the Sea on the 
Bay of Fundy. 























JAMES LEE 


LOOMIS 





H. N. Chandler Peter M. Fraser 





James Lee Loomis, president of the 
Connecticut Mutual, won additional pop- 
ularity at the agency convention of the 
company in Hartford last week by his 
simplicity, democracy and magnetism. 
Kor instance, he appeared in “The Con- 
necticut Mutual Revue,” a miniature mu- 
sical travesty presented during the week, 
in an inconspicuous role of the playlet, 
“It’s How They Say It.” Other mem- 
bers of the cast in this particular sketch 
were Harold N. Chandler, Fred O. Ly- 
ter, Holgar Johnson, H. M. Holderness, 


and Robert L. lisher. 
a 
Sir Sydney Henn, K.B.E., M.P., who 
is chairman of the Victory Insurance 


Co. of London, is visiting Canada on his 
way to Australia, India and East Africa. 
Sir Sydney is a member of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association, and devotes 
considerable time to Government. busi- 
ness. He has, nevertheless, worked en- 
ergetically for the Victory, and it is 
largely due to his unceasing personal ef- 
forts that this company has not shared 
the fate of so many of the offices which 
were started in 1919 in England. The 
Victory has just successfully completed 
its capital reorganization and is enjoy- 
ing a greater measure of support than 
ever before from leading British offices. 
While Sir Sydney Henn is journeying 
westward, another director of the Vic- 
tory, J. Sandeman Allen, J.P., M.T’., 
gentleman very well known in inter- 
national insurance circles, will be on a 
Government mission to Central Europe. 
. ts 

Frederic L. Way, son of John L. Way, 
who retired in 1924 as vice-president of 
the Travelers and who still is a director 
in the company, is doing well as a 
branch office agent at Hartford. In the 
current the Travelers’ “Protec- 
tion,” that paper devotes almost a page 
to the two Ways. It says in part: “Af- 
ter returning from France as an officer 
of the 26th Division and a splendid war 
record, Frederic L. Way started in the 
cashier’s department of The Travelers 
erganization. Later he became a field 
assistant in the Life, Accident and Group 
department, taking his preliminary train- 
ing in the Hartford branch and then in 
Kansas City. He returned to Hartford, 
and in November, 1923, resigned to be- 
come a branch office agent at Hartford. 
He made good from the start, and was 
one of the first men in the Hartford 
office to grasp the tremendous oppor- 
tunities that salary allotment offered.” 


issue of 


Peter M. Fraser, of New York, who is 
building up one of the largest general 
agencies in the country, showed up with 
a coat of tan acquired in a hunting trip 
he made in the New Brunswick wilds, 
during which he bagged consider able 
game as well as a collection of unique 
snapshots of buck deer. He is shown 
here in a picture snapped of him and 
H. N. Chandler, secretary of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, during a fishing trip. 
Mr. Fraser is on the right; Mr. Chand- 
ler on the left. 


* * * 


Irvin Cobb, the humorist, was once an 
insurance agent, according to the Con- 
necticut General. It tells this incident: 
After several days’ study of sample in- 
terviews, with objections and answers, 
he sallied forth to secure signatures to 
applications. At the end of the first day, 
he returned to the office and was asked 
by the manager how things had gone. 
“Well,” said Cobb, “I knew my part of 
the act, but the other fellow never knew 


-his.” 


* * 


Thomas L. Farquhar, president of the 
Newark Fire, was. in Switzerland last 
week. The September issue of “Iilm 
Boards of Trade Bulletin and Fire 
Alarm” had an article on “Fire Preven- 
tion Is Key to Better Insurance Rates,” 
by Mr. Farquhar. It winds up with the 
following paragraph: “The motion pic- 
ture industry contains many and serious 
fire hazards, and it is to the credit of 
those engaged in the industry that in- 
telligent effort has been given to the re- 
duction or elimination of those hazards; 
but the price of safety and success is 
eternal and unceasing.” 


*k * Ox 


Andrew Coakley, of the Graham C. 
Wells Agency, Provident Mutual general 
agents in New York, has signed another 
three year contract to serve as the coach 
of the Columbia University baseball 
team. Mr. Coakley’s previous three-year 
agreement had expired at the end of the 
1926 season. He has been in charge of 
this sport at Columbia for the past eleven 

years and is considered one of the vet- 
erans among college baseball coaches. 
Mr. Coakley was a star major league 
pitcher with the Philadelphia Athletics 
and the Cincinnati Reds in his younger 
days. He also coached baseball at Will- 
iams before coming to Columbia. 


aa 
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New Pennsylvania Commissioner 
Abolishes Advisory Boards 





Says They Assume Police Duties Without Warrant 
and System Has Proven Unsatisfactory; Fed- 
eration Will Keep Its Zone Organiza- 
tion Intact and “Wait For Nor- 
malecy” in Department 


The first action of interest to insurance 
men taken by the new Insurance Com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania, Einar Barfod, 
insurance advisory 


is to abolish the 


boards of Pennsylvania established in 
1921 by Thomas B. Donaldson when he 
was Insurance Commissioner of Pennsyl- 
yania. Mr. Donaldson, a vice-president 
of the Insurance Kederation of Pennsyl- 
vania, was formerly its president. 

The Insurance Commissioner took this 
radical action in a letter to G. R. Dette, 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Federation. Barfod wrote that the ad- 
visory boards had no authority to dele- 


+ gate police duties of the commonwealth 


to men not under oath or salaries ; that 
the board system has proven unsatistac- 
tory; that licenses were coming in with 
favorable recommendations but without 
reason given therefor; that mere clerks 
were passing upon the right to license 
without. the Commissioner’s authority ; 
that competitors were passing upon the 
rights of competitors to he licensed, all 
ot which, he said, discredited the licen- 
sure system. 


How News Was Received 


As soon as news of the Commissioner’s 
action reached Mr. Donaldson he wrote 
to the boards in Pennsylvania, — telling 
them to retain their units and organiza- 
tions “until resumption of normal depart- 
mental functions by normal people at the 
Insurance Department in Harrisburg.” 
When information as to the proposed 
action was asked of the Insurance Feder 
ation of Pennsylvania, which has for five 
years furthered the Board plan at heavy 
expense, Secretary G, R. Dette said, “We 
had no formal notice of the proposed 
action until the Department sent to me 
to deliver to the respective members of 
the Philadelphia County Advisory Board 
which has several sections—the De- 
partment’s two-page letter dated Sep- 
tember 7, the first paragraph of which 
notifies us that the Advisory Boards are 
abolished. Obviously, the new  Insur- 
ance Commissioner is ignorant of the 
Board plan. He assumes them—the re- 
spective boards—to be Department cre- 
ations. They are not. The boards are 
comprised of men and women selected 
y the insurance producers themselves in 
various localities—45 zones or areas in 
all. The Department named certain of 
the board members as special volunteer 
examiners, and, of course, they func- 
tioned on behalf of the Department in 
reporting to Harrisburg the merits or 
demerits of each applicant for license. 
The Department. had the final say. 
Neither the boards nor the special ex- 
aminers had anything to do with the 
actual licensing, and their findings were 
always subject to the Department’s de- 
cision. The September 7 letter of Bar- 
fod declared that it is illegal to delegate 
the matter of issuing licenses or passing 
upon applicants for licenses to people 
hot working for the Department, not 
being under oath and so forth. The 
tter is so rambling and so illogical that 
ts obvious that the new Commissioner 
has no actual knowledge of the board 


plan, has never seen a board in actual 
session, and has offered conclusions 
Wilich are his prejudice s. iNone ot us, in 
daily contact win the board work—in 
every section of the State—were con- 
suited by the Commissioner. tte appar- 
ently proceeded of his own initiative. 
However, our boards are now being ad- 
vised to retain thei organizations sO as 
to resume tunctiomnug im 1927,” 

The Advisory Boards which now are 
in forty-seven zones in t’ennsylvania 
have examined thousands of applicants 
for ayency licenses. ‘1bney also nave nu- 
merous Other functions such as educa- 
tion of agents and brokers, fire preven- 
tion work, satety first wok, unproving 
the type of men who beconie agents. At 
the present time there ave 45,000 agents 
and brokers in the State. ‘lhe mumber 
of insurance men who have volunteered 
as examiers 1s O50, 


Wonder If Appointment Will Stick 


Mr. Barfod, as will be reealled, was 
named Insurance Commissioner immedi- 
ately after Governor Pinchot “fired” Sam- 
ucl W. MeCulloch five weeks ago on the 
charge of “inefficiency,” and aiter hav- 
ing been with the Department 435 years. 
Mr. Barfod’s appointment is an interim 
one, to be passed upon by the Senate. 
‘Lhe Senate meets January 4, 1927. The 
present Governor leaves office January 
18 and many insurance men are firmly 
of the belief that the Senate will at once 
call for the appointment and refuse to 
confirm it. It for no other reason, the 
treatment of McCulloch and the replac- 
ing of him by what was maikedly a 
“surprise” appointment has raised strong 
hostility to the present Insurance Com- 
missioner. 

It may be stated, too, that the De- 
partment has announced that all “rules 
are abolished” which have heretofore 
prevented lawyers, bankers and all class- 
es of business men from acquiring a li- 
cense. 

“The old ‘license by mail’ plan will be 
resumed, under the present administra- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Department, a 
system which was abolished as futile and 
inimical to the insuring public when the 
Department established the system of 
personal examinations in 1921,” said Mr. 
Donaldson. 


Separation Looms 
Large in the East 


MANY COMPANIES FAVOR IT 
Likely to Play Leading Part at Meeting 
of Cunpanies This Month on the 
E. U. A. Plan 
With Labor Day holidays over with 
and fire insurance leaders returning to 
their offices from vacations active inter- 
est is again being manifested in the out- 
come ot the Eastern Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. This is the month when another 
general meeting of the fire companies 
will be held either to accept or reject 
the proposals in their present form. 
Nothing certain can be forecasted now. 
There are grave doubts about the imme- 
diate acceptance of the E. U. A. organi- 
zation plan but that ultimately some 
strong fire company organization will be 
created as a constructive 

scarcely be denied. 
Many fire 


force can 


companies already have 
signed their names as evidences of will- 
Ingness to join the EK. U. A. as it stands 
today, according to reports, but it is 
rather certain that the committee on or- 
ganization has not yet secured the sig 
natures of companies writing 90% of the 
premium income in the Eastern Union 
territory. Aside from = differences of 
opinion of unimportant matters, the big 
rock on which the companies are likely 
to split is the separation issue, a part 
of the commision tangle. 

_ After years of attempted cooperation 
in the West the two organizations there 
decided finally to enforce separation so 
that every agency represented either 
Union or Bureau companies but not both. 
Now as the commission question is being 
so generally agitated in the East, those 
companies which strongly favor separa 


tion of conference and non-conference 
companies are boldly putting forward 
their demands and insisting that this 


whole problem be thrashed out now. 
Mixed Agencies Cause Trouble 


So long as mixed agencies are pel 
mitted to continue, conference companies 
are going to complain about losine choice 
business to non-conference companies 
that pay higher rates of commissions, 
while the conference companies are sad 
dled with all the business which cannot 
be sold elsewhere at higher rates. For 
years trouble has existed in the Eastern 
Union territory because of the 
plicity of commission scales in 
tion. 

With separation enforced many East 
ern Union companies express the opinion 
that conditions will improve because 
agents will have every company in their 
offices paying the same commission rates. 
It is not feared that every agent will 
grab a non-conference or high commis 
sion company, for the reason that these 
companies are limited in number, they 
do not accept all types of risks which 
agents have to place to hold their busi- 
ness, and they are not permitted by local 
board rules to appoint more than a lim- 


multi- 
Ope ra 


(Continued on Page 19) 








J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 





U. S. Statement December 31, 1925 


ASSETS 

PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 


Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


United States Fire Branch: 45 John Street, New York 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 


° , a ; $7,400,761.92 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,799,563.19 
‘ : ; , 763,725.88 
‘ ° ° , 4,837 ,472.85 
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Property Dam- 
age covers gives 
agents of The 
Home of New 
York latitude 
for business ex- 
pansion. 
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Report Finding of 
World’s Oldest Policy 


WAS WRITTEN AT MARSEILLES 


Bears Date of 1584 and Covered Ship- 
ment of Goods to Tripoli; Werd- 
ing Similar to Now 





Evidence of the obligation which ma- 
rine insurance as at present conducted 
owes to its prototypes in Continental 
kurope is supplied by the text of a policy 
recently discovered in the archives of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Marseilles. 
The document has been reproduced as 
a supplement to “Lloyd’s List,” and bears 
the date of October 15, 1584. Its claim 
to be considered the oldest original poli- 
cy of insurance in existence has undoubt- 
edly been established. 

Since 1921, this distinction has been 
conferred on a policy on the files of the 
India Office, which, brought to light in 
that year, was found to be an insurance 
on goods by the London ship ‘Three 
Brothers proceeding from Macassar to 
London, and dated February, 1650, old 
style (new style, A. D., 1057). The ‘Three 
Brothers policy must now be regarded as 
merely the oldest executed marine in- 
surance policy in English in existence, 
although copies of policies dated 1555 and 
1557 respectively are on record. 

Covers Religious Delays 

The latest discovery is a policy effected 
in the name of one Sir Guillaume Pueche 
on goods shipped by the ship St. Llary 
from Marseilles to ‘Tripoli, in Syria. 
Throughout the phraseology is strongly 
reminiscent of the wording of the stand- 
ard S. G. form of policy still in general 
use today. Invocations for divine pro- 
tection of the adventure occur repeatedly 
in the contract, the opening words be- 
ing :-—“Jhesus Maria—Au nom de Dieu 
et de la Vierge Marye que conduyze le 
tout a bon salvement.” (Tr., Jesus Maria 
—In the name of God and of the Virgin 
Mary, may they bring the whole to good 


tain old established companies still begin 
their policies with the words “In the 
name of God, Amen,” The St. Lary poli- 
cy contains further reference to the hold 
of religious matters on the minds of com- 
mercial practitioners, for one of the risks 
insured against is detention by ecclesias- 
tical authorities. 

lt is apparent that three and a half 
centuries ago the settlement of claims 
under policies of marine insurance was 
a more simple matter than it is in the 
present year of grace. Production of a 
complete set of documents in support of 
claim was clearly not requisite, tor the 
policy attests that the said Pueche should 
not be bound to produce any documents 
other than the bills of lading. ‘The in- 
surers were committed to payment of 
loss three months after receipt of cer- 
tain news of the casualty, whether lia- 
bility therefor was in dispute or not. 
(“Lhe assurers will be held to pay the 
loss in the first instance, and afterwards 
to sue if they think fit.’) ‘The insurers 
were to be secured against due recovery 
of any payment wrongfully claimed, a 
period of 18 months being allowed them 
to prove non-liability. 

‘The authority of the master over the 
goods is clearly defined. He is author- 
ized to repurchase, recover, intervene, 
and make agreement, and do whatever 
he may deem fit for the recovery of the 
goods, without recourse to insurers, to 
whom in due time he must render goods 
account. ‘This is the present day Sue 
and Labor Clause in embryo. The mer- 
chants of the 10th century builded better 
than they knew. 





Solon & Robinson, Inc., White Plains, 
insurance agents and brokers, has been 
chartered at Albany with capital of 100 
shares non par value. Henry J. Solon, 
17 Park Avenue, New York City, Samuel 
LD. Robinson, 3139 92nd Street, Jackson 


Heights, Francis X. Stephens, Jr., 1232 
‘Tinton Avenue, New York City, are 
subscribers. I*. X. Stephens, Jr., 107 


Liberty Street, New York City, is at- 
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TREN 
O. J. PRIOR, President 





INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 





TON, N. J. 
W. M. CROZER, Secretary 

















Eagle Fire Insurance C 


Franklin W. Fort 








Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(New Jersey) 
(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 


ompany 











SUCCEED OLD FIRM 


It is announced that the firm of Tongue 
& Longfellow, of Baltimore, Md., has 
been dissolved as of Sept. 1. + *, 
‘Tongue, senior partner in the old firm, 
will take over the business and good 
will and will operate the business under 
the name of IT. T. Tongue & Co. The 
other members of the new firm are B. 
S. Tongue, Ek. R. Zimmerman, John G, 
l‘ranz and George W. Jenkins. 





TO BROADCAST CONVENTION 


Radio station WPG municipal broad- 
casting station at Atlantic City, N. J., is 
voing to broadcast several features of 
the convention of the National Associa- 


JAMES A. FLECK DEAD 


James A. Fleck, former head of the 
Fleck Insurance Agency at Louisville, 
Ky., died recently of heart trouble 
at Chattanooga, Tenn. Since selling 
his agency to Booker & Kinnaird over 
a year ago, Mr. Fleck has been in Florida 
and Atlanta, Ga. 





“What were you and Joe talking about 
in the parlor?” demanded Carolyn Mc- 
Donalds’ mother. 

“Oh, we were discussing our kith and 
kin,” replied the young lady. 

“Yeth, you wath,” interposed a little 
friend of Carolyn’s. “Joe asked you for 








safety.) It may be observed that cer- torney for the corporation, tion of Insurance Agents. a kith, and you said ‘you kin’.” 
LOYAL TO FRIENDS AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOY AL 
NEAL es President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice- President 

] Statements—January Ist, 1926 

Organized 1855 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK 
ASSETS CAPITAL LIABILITIES NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 

| $21,285,738.13 $5,000,000.00 $9,955,309.55 $6,330,428.58 $11,330,428.58 

Organized 1853 








$ 5,800,834.29 
$ 4,478,484.10 
$ 5,508,164.57 
$ 915,931.65 
$ 4,872,321.76 


$ 6,564,842.84 


TOTAL OF ASSETS 


$49,426,317.34 


NEWARK, N. J. 


wag ayy 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 


$1,000,000.00 


$3,461,203.02 


$1,339,631.27 


Organized 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 600,000.00 


$2,971,049.18 


$ 907,434.92 


Organized 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. COMPANY 


$1,000,000.00 


$4,071,227.38 


$ 436,937.19 


Organized 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 300,000.00 


$ 72,839.60 


$ 543,092.05 


Organized 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$1,000,000.00 


$3,197,308.18 


$ 675,013.58 


Organized 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$1,000,000.00 


$4,763, 794.03 
TOTAL OF LIABILITIES 


$28,492,730.94 


$ 801,048.81 


TOTAL 


HEAD OFFICES 


Western Department 
ILLINOIS 
H, . CLARK, Manager 


Ww. 
LOYAL TO FRIENDS AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 


PA. MILWAUKEE, WIS. CONCO 
Pacific Department 

SAN 

Ww. 


$22,498, 413.63 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 
. and E, G. POTTER, Managers 


$ 2,339,631.27 


$ 1,507,434.92 


$ 1,436,937.19 


$ 843,092.05 


$ 1,675,013.58 


$ 1,801,048.81 


NET PREMIUM 


RD, N. H. 
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Vermont Agents Want 
A Qualification Law 


TO IMPROVE TYPE OF AGENTS 


President J. E. Traill Reelected at 
Annual Meeting; Separate Insurance 
Department Sought 
Over forty local agents, besides many 
special agents and other company men, 
attended the annual meeting last week 
at Burlington, Vt., of the Vermont As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. J. E. 
Traill, of Burlington, president, was re- 
elected for another year, and the other 
officers include George M. Clay, Brattle- 
boro, vice-president; Harry Wills, Ben- 
nington, secretary, and A. C. Mason, 
Rockland, chairman of the executive 
committee. ; 
‘Two topics which evoked the most dis- 
cussion dealt with the desirability for an 
agent’s qualification law and the creation 
ol a separate Vermont Insurance Depart- 
ment instead of the present combination 
banking and insurance department. Past- 
President Dana J. Loud spoke, stressing 
the value of membership in the associa- 
tion. Krank L. Brigham, first secretary 
of the Association, and one of its found- 

ers in 1906, was another speaker. 

John S. Buttles, Commissioner of In- 
dustries of Vermont, talked on work- 
men’s compensation insurance. He urged 
the agents to help develop safety work 
in industrial plants as a means for reduc- 
ing accidents and loss of life. 

yresident ‘lraill, in his address, spoke 
of the membership drive now being con- 
ducted by the Vermont Association. 
There are now eighty-one members, but 
the quota for the drive is set at an even 
hundred members or better. 

Insurance Commissioner Robert | C. 
Clark, Chauncey S. S. Miller, advertising 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile fleet, and Edward C. Stone, 
United States manager of the Employers 
Liability, whose talk is published else- 
where in this issue, were also among the 
speakers. 

TAKES AUTOMOBILE RISKS 
Transcontinental Reinsures Auto Insur- 
ance Liability of Allied Underwriters 
Agency Business 





The Transcontinental, of New York, 
of which H. G. B. Alexander & Co., of 
Chicago, are the United States mana- 
gers, has reinsured the automobile insur- 
ance liability of the business of the Allied 
Underwriters Agency, effective August 
31. This business has been written 
through the office of H. G. B. Alexander 
& Co. as United States managers of the 
automobile department of the Allied Un- 
derwriters of the Union of Canton, | 

H. G. B. Alexander & Co. will, by vir- 
tue of this arrangement, be able to serve 
their agents and the ‘Transcontinental by 
supervising the reinsured business for 
the Transcontinental. It is said that no 
other business of the Allied Underwrit- 
ers or of the Union of Canton is involved 
in this transaction, 

This reinsurance makes the Transcon- 
tinental an important factor in the auto- 
mobile field, as H. G. B. Alexander & Co. 
have an extensive agency plant as well 
as a fine home office organization, hav- 
ing written a large automobile business 
for a number of years. 


N. J. BUREAU INCORPORATED 


The Great Eastern Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., of Newark, N. J., has been 
incorporated with an authorized capital 
of $100,000 to take care of a steadily 
increasing volume of business. This or- 
ganization has heretofore successfully 
lunctioned as a co-partnership. The Bu- 
reau will continue to maintain a field 
service in New Jersey exclusively for 
casualty insurance companies, and par- 
ticular stress will be laid on the hand- 
ing of casualty claims and _ litigation 
services. The bureau’s principal repre- 
sentation is in connection with automo- 
bile fiability and general liability claim 
service, 


GEORGE W. HINKLEY DIES 





Well Known New England Fire Insur- 
ance Man Had Been Ill Long 
Time; Was Age, 70 

lriends of George W. Hinkley, one of 
the best known men in the New England 
fire insurance fraternity, learned last 
week of his death at his Summer home 
in Scituate, Mass., after an illness of 
several wecks. 


He was seventy years 
ol age. 


Mr. Hinkley was president of the Citi- 
zens Mutual and vice president of the 
Massachusetts Plate Glass and of the 
Middlesex Mutual of Concord. He was 
one of the oldest members of the New 
England Insurance Exchange, and had 
served in his earlier years as_ special 
agent of the Royal and Phoenix of Hart- 
ford. In 1890 he was vice president and 
in 1895 president of the Exchange. He 
was manager of the Mutual Adjustment 
Bureau at the time of his death, 

He is survived by his wife, a daughter 
and two sons—T. Malcolm, who is spe- 
cial agent for the Newark for western 
New York at Butfalo, and Harvey W., 
who is special agent for the dwelling 
house mutual group in Scranton, Pa. 
Ralph G, Hinkley, head of the Henry J. 
Ide general agency at Boston, is a 
nephew. Funeral services were held at 
the chapel, Forest Hills Cemetery, Forest 
Hills, Mass., last Sunday. 


Exhibits for Holcombe Trophy Must Be 
Sent to W. W. Ellis by Oct. 1 
for Detroit Meeting 

H. EK. Taylor, advertising manager of 
the American of Newark, and chairman 
of the Holcombe Trophy Exhibit Com- 
mittee of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, has announced the rules cover- 
ing competition for the trophy at the 
Detroit meeting of the Conference. Only 
companies represented in the Conference 
are eligible to compete. Each company 
may submit one particular piece of 
printed advertising matter which it has 
selected as its best effort or a series of 
newspaper or other publication adver- 
tisements, used not more than eighteen 

months prior to September 1, 1926. 

All material must be submitted to 
President W. W. Ellis of the Conference 
before October 1. Three jurors of award 
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LIFE COMPANIES AN 
TRUST ORGANIZATIONS 











mercial banks 
eration. 





If we examine the scope of the services performed 
by life insurance companies and trust organizations 
—including in the latter term trust sections of com- 
we shall find a broad field of coop- 


While the general character of each is fiduciary, 
the two instrumentalities are not natural competi- 
tors. They are more nearly like allies although their 
activities are distinctive. - 

Each suggests, initiates, 
Each furnishes service for 
equipped; one the insurance 
accumulated and prospective, of human life; the 
other the administration of trusteeships, of which 
many proceed from life insurance. 


There is no doubt that the two can supplement as 
well as complement each other, and it is noteworthy 
that the banks and trust companies have realized 
this fact and applied it in a practical way. On the 
other hand, it is evident to me that a corresponding 
interest in the promotion of the welfare of the bank- 
ing and trust companies is now a part of the pro- 
gram of every wide-awake life insurance man. 


WALTON L. CROCKER, President 












JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE. COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 






activity for the other. 
which the other is not 
of the productive value, 




















will select the most meritorious, success- 
ful and skillful achievement in insurance 
advertising from among the exhibits sub 
mitted. George Burton Hotchkiss, « 
the advertising and marketing depart 


ment of New York University, is chair- 
The 


man of the committee of award. 
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trophy shall become the 
the company to which it is awarded for 
the period approximating one year be- 
ginning with the date of presentation. 
Any company winning the trophy three 
times, not necessarily in succession, shall 
have permanent and full possession of it. 
































eS UNITED STATES MANAGERS 
: 149 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





CARROLL L. DE WITT 


Assistant TS. Manager~ 
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GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


EAGLE STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS 
INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


of London, England 


Underwriting Service Throughout The United States ze 
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> 175 West Jackson Boulevard , Chicago. 
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ia daa has proved of great value to the cultural life of the nation by helping 


to make museums and art galleries models of fire proof ingenuity. 


It is almost impossible for fire to spread its fury now among our cherished old masters 
and prized exhibits of nature, history and science. Insurance is doing its share to pre- 


serve these riches for many future generations. 


The Liverpool & London & Globe is very proud of its humble part in such fine work. 
The trust reposed in the L. & L. & G. by many institutions of this character marks 
another bond with the vital interests of the Nation. 
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Insurance Chiefs Near 
As Clark Wrote Story 


AN EXCITING NIGHT FOR EDITOR 


Late Charles Hopkins Clark Got Job on 
Hartford “Courant” as Chicago 
Was wean 


News of the death of Charles Hop- 
kins Clark, dean of New England jour- 
nalism and editor of the Hartford 
“Courant,” at the age of 79, was heard 
with regret by many insurance men as 
Mr. Clark had the widest acquaintance 
among insurance men of any of the daily 
newspaper editors. 

Mr. Clark was a director in the Phoe- 
nix (lire) of Hartford, the Travelers 
and the Connecticut Mutual. He was 
held in the highest esteem by insurance 
people. 

His first night in a newspaper office 
it was the “Courant” as he never worked 
on any other paper—made an indelible 
impression upon him relative to the im- 


portance of insurance, not only to the 
nation but to Hartford in particular. 


Exciting Night for Everybody 

After his graduation from Yale he 
went to the “Courant” office looking for 
a job. The paper was short-handed and 
he was put to work at once helping. to 
handle incoming telegraphic news dis- 
patches. It happened to be the night of 
October 9, 1871, and the news being han- 
dled was the burning of Chicago. In 
this connection, the Hartford “Courant” 
said: 

“Mr. Clark’s experience in that first 
night of his newspaper work remained 
one of his most vivid memories through 
the many crowded years that followed. 
As news of the fire came in by tele- 
graph Mr. Clark traced on a map of 
the mid-western city the burned areas. 
About him were the presidents of the 
Hartford fire insurance companies 
watching the map and trying to compute 
the great losses sustained by their re- 
spective companies in the conflagration. 
It was in this manner that the young 
Yale man began a career which was to 
be both conspicuous and influential in 
the journalism of his generation.’ 

The acquaintanceships he formed that 
night and succeeding nights among in- 
surance executives continued during the 
lifetime of the insurance men. 

Among Mr. Clark’s classmates at Yale 
—his class of ’71 being a famous one— 
was Howard Mansfield, for years Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Connecticut. 

Estimate by Chief Justice Taft 

The Hartford “Courant” printed esti- 
mates of Mr. Clark by ‘some of the lead- 
ing men of the nation. Chief Justice 
Taft, from his summer home at Murray 
Bay, wired an entire column. Among 
other things, he said: 

“Hartford city is an exceptional place. 
It is a college town. As a national cen- 
ter of insurance—fire, life, and accident 
—and the accumulated funds which are 
entrusted to the. managers who live 
there, it has developed a high standard 
of fiduciary care of enormous trust 
funds, and has drawn to its business and 
social circles men of culture, men of wis- 
dom, men of conservatism, men of te- 
nacious adherence to principle.” 

Among the honorary pall bearers at 
Mr. Clark’s funetal were Edward Milli- 
gan, president of the Phoenix Assurance 
of Hartford; James L. Loomis, president 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford, and Archibald A. Welch, president 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford. 


LICENSED IN VIRGINIA 
The Franklin National Fire has been 
admitted to Virginia. D. L. Coulbourn, 
of Richmond, special agent for the allied 
companies, the National of Hartford and 
the Mechanics & Traders, will act in the 
Same capacity for the Franklin National. 








Assisting the Agent 


Recognizing that the success of its agents 
means the success of the company, the Nor- 
wich Union stands behind its agents with 
generous reinforcement. Not alone by shar- 
ing its nation-wide prestige, but also by con- 
tributing valuable sales assistance, rendering 
prompt claims service, and helping the agent 
in solving the problems of his field. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOC ETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
Hart Darlington, President 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


H. P. Jackson, President F. P. Stanley, Vice Pres. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 














Taxis Lose License 
Without Insurance 


SAFETY DIRECTOR’S WARNING 


Commissioner Brennan Will Enforce 
ompulsory Insurance In 
New Jersey 


Taxi operators failing to comply with 
the state insurance law in New Jersey 
will lose their licenses within the next 
ten days, according to Commissione: 
Brennan, Safety Director of Newark 

A hearing was given by the commis 
sioner to the taxi-owners at City Hall in 
Newark last week, as part of his recent 
order to them to show cause why thei! 
licenses should not be revoked. — 

Many of the operators were insured 
in the Fidelity Mutual Casualty, which 
went into the hands of a receiver se\ 
eral months ago, and the policies w 
taken over by the Guardian Mutual 
New Brunswick 

In the early part of the summer the 
State withdrew its previous acceptance of 
the Guardian policies, but has since d 
cided to approve them. About a 1 


hird 
7 | » 25) - i 1 at Saat 
ot the 250 operators that attended tine 
hearing are insured in that company 
George F. Seymour, Ir., counsel for 


the Independent Taxi Association, told 
the Commissioner the organization had 
formed their own insurance company, 
which will be known as the New Jersey 
Mutual, and will insure taxi cabs only 

He a ked for an adjournment for two 
weeks and although Corporation Cornecl 
Coneleton objected to the request, the 
commissioner granted the adjou nment 
with the understanding that all taxis 
must have complied with the law by that 
time. 

Mr. Seymour will represent the 1 7 
?ssociation at the November 1 ession 
of the Legislature at Trenton in an ef 
fort to have the law overning insu 
ence repealed and new ones, said to bi 
more equitable in character, passed 


SUBURBAN FiELD MEETING 


Field Agents Hold Regular Monthly 
Meeting at St. Georse Hotel; 
Elect New Members 
The regular monthly luncheon-meeting 
of the Suburban New York Field Club 
took place at the St. George Hotel, 
Brooklyn, on ‘Tuesday. There was a 
meeting of the executive committee priot 
to the luncheon. The attendance was 
good in view of the large number of 
persons who are away on vacations 

There was no speaker, 

F. N. Smith, vice-president of the Club, 
— in the absence of President W 
A. Page, who is on vacation. After Sec 
retary ( “hambe rlin had read the minutes 
of the previous month’s meeting, the un 
finished business was taken up. Two 
new applications for membership were 
submitted to the meeting and voted upon 
J. S. Durkee, of the New York Under 
writers, a recently elected member, at- 
tended the meeting. 


te - ; 
Separation Looms 
(Continued from Page 15) 
ited number of representatives in each 
district. 

The alternative commsioisn scales of 
20% flat for clear agencies and 15 and 
25% for mixed agencies, as now incor 
porated in the E. U. A. constitution, 1s 
far from. satisfactory to many com 
panies Those companies believing this 
is the moment to fight for separation 
call the alternative proposition 


compromise It doesn’t compel any 
agency to rid itself of non-conference ort 
conference companies, nor does it alto- 


gether placate the agents 
If the companies asking for separati 


{ n 
in the East concede a point or two in 
the interest of harmony, they will un 
doubtedly gain concessions for them 


selves which are not at present part ot 
the E. U. A. plan. It hardly seems like 
ly that the draft. for the organization of 
the E. U. A. has witnessed its final 
changes, 
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Die grote Leuchtreklame in Europa. 
Venare, Pare 

Dic Firma CITROEN hat den EMetturm tur ihre Rekiame 
gimictet, GO Kilometer Kabel und Drak waren tir die Installation 
notwendig, 200,000 Lampen teuchten jeden Abend auf, uhd zwar 
avtomatsch wechseind «9 6 Farben, sie haben je 25—600 Kerzen 
und ergeben rusemmen ein Licht, das dem Tagesiicht ahnilich ist 
t Die Guchstaver wed 25 Meter hoch Oas Ganze ist vorziglich 
gelungen und ene Lierde des nachthchen Paris, nachgem man sich 
ber das Ungewobatiche der ganzen Reklame beryhigt hat und 
ment mehr turchtet, dal CITROEN npchetens auch-die Notre 
Dame-Kicchtirme mieten wird. Ueber den Preis schweigt man” 
tis heute Sicher wird die Ausgabe aber die Citrogn-Wagen cher 
verbilhgen 2is vertevern Gecetst as Kom 


Amerikanifthe 
Derfidjerungs=Reklame, 


Mare 

Die Rekiame der Derfidyerungsgeleithafion. in ben U.S A, 
itt thee eigenen Wege gegangen. und deshaly en Mufterbeifpiet 
fir uns, ell ie uns zig), ane man einens jeden. Ding andere 
Seen abgewinnen kana, wenn man fit dle Mohe gibt, ¢s mit 
ben Mugen deffen zu betradyen, ber es kaufen fo. Wir find 
heute alle nod) zu fehe auf den Standpunkt des Derkavfers 
eingeitels. Dig amerixanifhe Rekiame oerrdt aud) in Diefer firt 
Deudid) die Mutoridhafi bes MI! tyikaufmanng, des Rekiamefad> 
mannes, der fein Keftes hergegebcn hat, weil man ihm dig Siete 
rugewigien hat, die ihm im Grofunternehmen gebotr. 

Das nadehend avgebilbete Injerat ift Das leme einer ganzen 
Serie Aynticher z@eifarbiger Bilder, in denen das Feuer als 
perfonifizierier Cindringling wad Bedroher des Cigentums wieder- 
gegeben purde. Hande und FOfe fowie Das Gefidnt find im Inferat 
rot, alles andere (dywarz. Die Figur nimmt "/. des ganzen In- 
ferats gin. Den Text haven w frei dberfew 3 
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Wenn ein Dertroter der Martforb«F cver-Derfidverungsaefetl- 
ftjalt Sie einmat befudy, fo héren Sie the vitte an. Er wilt Ihnen 
nicht nur eine Derfidherungspolicg gerkaulen. € fteht im Kampte 
gegen Ihren {hlimefien Feind, das feuer Cr moddyte bem Pever 








den Todesfiofs geben, es aus Ihrem Cigentum hinauswerlen 
Mit Ihrer Hilfe wird es inm gelingen. Cr hat fid) e ie 
Wiffen aver alle Met der Pence» Verfidierung angeeiguei, gin 
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ford die Minel zur Feuer+Derhutung fiubdieren. €r lbnen 
wie Sie In Ihrem Haale ben Rustrud) eines Fevers oerhaten 
kOnnen und wig Sie fic) gegen einen Feuer Sdjaben fhdyen 
kOnnen. Der hartford-Derireter ift Ihe Freund, or kAmpit {dr Si¢. 
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They Liked It 


ARTFORD agents will feel 

complimented by the fact that 
their Company’s advertising was re- 
cently reviewed in a Swiss business 
publication which is called Der 
Organisator. 


In a special section of this maga- 
zine devoted to advertising, an ar- 
ticle headed ‘‘American Insurance 
Advertising” referred to one of the 
Hartford’s Saturday Evening Post 
displays and reprinted the entire ad- 
vertisement. The reprint and the 
article are shown above. 


” 


“The advertising of the American 
insurance companys,” says the Swiss 
writer, ‘‘has chosen a road of its 
own and is giving us an outstanding 
example because it shows how one 
can regard a thing from a different 
angle if one takes the pains to look 


at it with the eyes of the person who 
is to buy it. 
tising is still altogether too much 
regarding things from the seller’s 
viewpoint. The American adver- 
tising clearly reveals the authorship 
of the non-merchant, the advertis- 
ing expert, who is giving the best 
there is in him because he has been 
assigned the place which belongs to 
him in the realm of big business. 
“The advertisement reproduced 
above is the latest of a 
of similar 


Our present day adver- 


series 
two-color pictures in 
which fire is personified as an in- 
truder and destroyer. Hands and 
feet, as well as the face, are in red, 
whereas everything else is black. 
The figure occupies three-quarters 
of the entire advertisement.” The 
Swiss paper gave free translation of 
the original. 








Contents Should Be 
Covered, Too 


HE experiences of Mr. J. L. 
Winter, a Hartford adjuster 

handled many of the Hart- 
ford’s claims at the time of the severe 
tornado that recently swept a num- 
ber of Middle Western states, prove 
that there can be some very heavy 


who 


losses on household goods as well as 
on dwellings and barns. 


As a matter of fact the ratio of 
losses to the amount of insurance 


carried was 46% in the case of house-- 


hold goods, as against 35% in the 


case of dwellings, and it was 70% on 
agricultural implements. 


Too many property owners seem 
to feel that they are protected when 
they carry windstorm insurance on 
their dwellings and barns. 








One look at this smiling Hartford booster 
makes it easy to understand why the cal- 
lendars issued by the Chester F. Raines 
Agency of Albertville, Alabama, were so 
popular, The picture of chubby little 
Catherine Louise was used on her Daddy's 
calendars, 


An Interesting Letter 
from Anthony, Kan. 


THE BARRETT INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
Anthony, Kansas 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Advertising Department 

Dear Sir: 

We sure want one of those new signs for 
our office, as described on the back cover of 
the last [Hartford Agent. 

We already have the following: 

One ten-inch window transparency on a 
front window. 

One ten-inch window-transparency on glass 
in back door. 

One ten-inch window transparency Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity, on front win- 
dow. 

One small window transparency on front 
door glass. 

One small window transparency on one of 
our office cars (Ford Sedan). 

Two small window transparencies on the 
other office car (Ford Coupe). 

Two square brass office signs, Hartford stag. 

One oval stag sign. 

Two flange signs (only one of them is up so 
far, however, the other to be put up 
at the rear of our office), 

Three poster display holders in the windows. 


One small automobile desk sign. 

All advertising letters sent out on Hartford 
stationery in Hartford envelopes. 

Hartford advertising service used in the 
newspapers. 

Hartford postal cards sent out to 600 once a 
month. 

A home-made rack full of Hartford folders 
on our desk. 

Hartford note books to hand to farmers. 

Hartford booklet “‘My Property” sent to our 
prospects. 

Of course we want one of the new signs, 
Yours very truly, 

(Signed) HERBERT C. BARRETT. 


Convenient 


HE telephone number of the 

Hartford’s Chicago Office has 
been changed from Superior 7984 to 
Superior 0444. This new number is 
easily remembered and can be dialed 
in one-half the time required for the 
old number. This change of phone 
number may seem to some agents 
like a rather unimportant detail, but 
agents who are located in Cook 
County and have occasion to call 
the Hartford many times a day 
thoroughly appreciate this bit of 
service. 











and then. 








A well known name is a great 
help in selling insurance - - espe- 
cially if it is one that property 
owners remember. 


Jog the people’s memory now 
Remind folks that you 
are the agent of the Hartford. Do 
this in any proper way but keep 
everlastingly at the job of telling 
the world you are an agent of the 


Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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Lists Causes of 
Sprinkler Losses 


FREEZING IS PRINCIPAL REASON 
Excessive Temperature Also an Impor- 
tant Cause; Few Losses from 
Defective Material 

Much has been said and written about 
sprinkler leakage insurance and the ne- 
cessity for it, but comparatively little has 
even been published about the principal 
causes of leaks in sprinkler systems. 
Freezing is by far the greatest danger 
sprinklers face, while excessive tempera- 
ture is another dangerous factor. Defec- 
tive materials in the construction and in- 
stallation of the systems have been found 
to have been less a hazard than expected. 

Gorham Dana, a member of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, has 
written an interesting article for the 
“Quarterly,” in which he tabulates many 
causes of leaks which agents can cite 
as good why such insurance 
should be procured. Mr. Dana’s article 
follows: 

While sprinkler leakage insurance has 
been in vogue for many years, it is only 
recently that any concerted action has 
been taken to tabulate and study the 
causes for losses of this class. In 1922 
the Fire Underwriters’ Uniformity Asso- 
ciation undertook to collect and tabulate 
data on these losses in somewhat the 
same way that the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association tabulates the record 
of “fire losses. A sprinkler leakage loss 
blank was prepared and adopted by the 
Association in 1923. This was circulated 
amongst the active members of the As- 
sociation which consisted of fire insur- 
ance boards and bureaus in various parts 
of the country. ‘This blank calls for data 
on the name and class of risk, date and 
location of break, cause, alarm given and 
loss sustained. 

Information has been received by the 
committee in charge from nearly all parts 
of the country so that the results should 
be representative of the average condi- 
tions. The total number of reports tabu- 
lated during the past four years is 3,187, 
of which 683 were reported during the 
past year. These have been tabulated 
according to causes under the main head- 
ings of freezing, high temperature, me- 
chanical injury and miscellaneous, each 
heading being divided into a number of 
sub-headings. 

Defective Materials Small Cause 

Those who have not studied the sub- 
ject often assume that defective sprink- 
lers cause a large proportion of the 
losses while as a matter of fact only 
about 10 per cent. of the losses are from 
this cause. It is also generally assumed 
that sprinkler leakage insurance is pri- 
marily to cover defects in sprinkler 
equipments rather than improper main- 
tenance. As a matter of fact, the bulk 
of the losses are due to maintenance 
causes such as lack of sufficient heat, too 
much heat, or mechanical injury. Only 
about 16% of the losses are due to de- 
fective material, settlement of buildings, 
wind storms, breaking belts and_ other 
causes over which the owner has prac- 
tically no control. 

To summarize the table of causes: 
freezing was responsible for 42.5% of the 
losses, high temperature caused 20.6%, 
mechanical injury 15.8% and defective 
sprinklers 10.2%. Amongst the miscel- 
laneous causes may be mentioned defec- 
tive pipe or fittings 2.9%, and corrosion 
16%. Defective sprinkler heads are re- 
sponsible for about 10% of the losses 
and these include some 11 makes and a 
large number of different issues, mostly 
old issues that are no longer made. 
These are representative of the various 
heads in common use although there are 
a few types that give more trouble than 
the average. When we consider the mil- 
lions of sprinkler heads in use today, the 
number that give trouble in this way is 
remarkably small. This speaks well for 

the high state of development that has 


reasons 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


been obtained in the art of automatic 
sprinkler protection. 

The table of causes is as follows: 
Assigned Causes of Sprinkler Leakages 


1926 1920-26 
Freezing, Wet Systems 


Deficient General Heat............ 80 36408 
Open Windows, Doors, ete......... 40 216 
Entrys, Stair Palla, €t@.sie<<ccccsss 29 167 
Pent Houses, Blind or Low Attics, 

({( errr rere ee ke ee 32 114 
Show Windows, Sidewalk Lights, 

Coal MOE: cntvacteccescerearane 15 82 
Cold Weather Piping..........ee0. 17 63 
SORE vi diuceaneveudweesaxeeeves 4 27 
Tank Risers, Fill Pipes, ete......0.. 10 21 
Inspectors’ Test Pipes... .ccccoss oe 13 

FOIA iccevccavusecccodedeve 6F aeeee 
Freezing, Dry Systems— 
Poor Alignment of Pipes ......... 23 166 
Low Point Drains in Cold Places.. 11 39 
Tripping of Dry Valve 0606080 2 30 
Dry Valve: Fittings <cccescccevcese 4 9 
TROWGME,  axedciwecccess Mawewees 40 
Freezing, All Circun-stances ........ 267 1,35 
High Temperature— 
Boiler Rooms, Near Ovens, Fur 

eees ane SiGGhes css dcccceses 67 = 303 
pe, ae a eer eee 45 163 
Steam Pipes, Escaping Steam...... 35 166 
SRN xan utes cecenkekarwawaes 3 5 
MISCENMANEOUD cic ccesesiccuccdccce 10 19 

TORRID aviciiccoundsveeuennnte 160 656 
Mechanical Injury— 
By Construction, Alteration or Re- 

Gear WEOU cccskcacare sD eeensews 34 142 
Piling or Handling of Stock....... 37 139 
Breaking of Belts and Fly Wheels. 27 111 


This is the need; and now is the time. And as always, the i 


Public Relations 


«The outstanding need of the fire insurance 
business today is a broader public knowledge and 
understanding of it.’” 


—Fire Group of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference 


It is time for the stock fire insurance companies to tell the 
public the actual facts about underwriting profits and losses 
_..and the effect of fire waste on rate making... as a 
practical antidote for the fairy stories of the demagogue. 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY will continue to do its 
full share in supporting any practical plan for creating a 
better understanding between the public and the legal 
reserve fire insurance companies. 


Cth (B.Pnw 


President 


Operation of Elevators : 
Settlement of Buildings........... 40 





Collapse of Buildings and Wind- 

err rererrrecrererre eer 16 4 
po errr rrr errr ere 129 = 505 
Defective Sprinklers, Alleged........ 48 314 
Defective Fittings or Pipe..........- 20 92 
COOP. 5 i danauenceneeeaedcécowas 15 55 
Leaky Tanks and Connections....... 8 35 
Mischief or Malice 3 26 
Pipes Embedded in Concrete ée 7 
LEGHCG TOMER 6 occbccceces 1 8 
Inspectors’ Test ...seseeseceees ee 10 
Defective Hangers da 2 
Miscellaneous and Unknown......... 35 122 
Grand Vota < ccsccccksces secs 683 3,187 





JOIN BOSTON FIRM 

Moore, Bettencourt & Co., of Boston, 
fire insurance agents, have admitted to 
partnership Victor FE. Gilbert and John 
D. McKee. Mr. Gilbert has been for 
twenty years with John C. Paige & Co., 
and Mr. McKee served for fifteen years 
with the Boston office of Arthur W. 
Burke & Co. 


RETURNS FROM VACATION 

Herbert D. Jones, New Jersey state 
agent for the New York Underwriters, 
with headquarters at 9 Clinton street, 
Newark, has returned from Point Pleas- 
ant, N. J., where he spent the month of 
August with his family. 








and unblemished 








NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated 1811 


A Company with a continuous 


Century in protecting the interests 
of policyholders and agents. 


Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented 


record of over a 

















RULES ON SWORN STATEMENTS 





Massachusetts Insurance Dept. Says As- 
sured Can Make Statement Without 
Going to Magistrate 


Harold J. Taylor, counsel of the Mas- 
sachusetts Insurance Department, has 
given a written opinion interpreting a 
new law with reference to sworn state- 
ments required under the standard fire 
policy. In his opinion Mr. Taylor says: 

“Said Chapter 187 provides in effect 
that where a person is required by law 
to execute any written instrument on 
oath, he may in lieu of taking an oath 
before a magistrate, make or execute the 
instrument under the penalties of per- 
jury by inserting therein a declaration to 
that effect. 

“The oath called for by the standard 
policy in respect to the statement re- 
quired thereby, commonly called the 
sworn statement is an oath required by 
law. 

“The insured may under said Chapter 
187 insert in the statement preceding his 
signature a declaration that it is made 
under the penalties of perjury. It may 
read: “I hereby declare that this state- 
ment is made under the penalties of per- 
jury.” The answer therefore to your in- 
quiry is that a company can not lawfully 
reject as insufficient a statement filed by 
an insured under a fire policy in the 
standard form if it is verified as per- 
mitted by this statute. 

“A company can not require that the 
statement be attested by an oath taken 
before a magistrate. This declaration 
dispenses with the formal oath and it 
has by operation of the statute the same 
legal effect as an oath.” 





E. H. STRONG DIES 


_The sudden death of Ernest Howard 
Strong, while bathing recently at Hove, 
a popular English holiday resort, was a 
great shock to members of Lloyd’s. Mr. 
Strong, who was 63 years of age, was 
elected an underwriting member of 
Lloyd’s in 1886, when he became asso- 
ciated with the late F. L. Budd. Later 
he was associated with William Hoade 
In marine underwriting, and for many 
years he acted as adjuster of claims for 
a syndicate of “names.” In his young 
days Mr. Strong was a good boxer, and 
throughout his career he was an enthu- 
Silastic swimmer. He took a prominent 
part a few years ago in the formation 
of Lloyd’s Swimming Club, of which he 
was elected and remained captain. He 
will be sincerely missed by the younger 
generation of underwriters and brokers, 
as well as by the older members, for he 
took the keenest interest in everything 
that affected the conduct of marine in- 
surance, and he was always ready to 
help younger men and generously to give 
to all, when sought, the benefit of his 
knowledge and judgment. 





FIRE PREVENTION PLANS 

Under the direction of the Local 
Board of Fire & Casualty Underwriters, 
the Oklahoma State Fire Prevention As- 
sociation, the Oklahoma City Fire De- 
partment, and the Boy Scout Executives, 
backed by the “Daily Oklahoman,” the 
largest daily paper, plans have been 
completed for the organization of an 
Oklahoma City Junior Fire Department 
to function during Fire Prevention 
Week, October 3rd to 9th. Plans are 
laid along the lines carried out by the 
“Evening Sun” of Baltimore, Md., in 
1923, which were so successful that it 
has been continued each year since and 
in 1925 the membership assumed the 
proportions of more than 20,000 mem- 
bers 


JOINS CENTRAL FIRE 

Edward B. Mallory has been appoint- 
ed special agent of the Central Fire of 
Baltimore for eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, filling the vacancy created 
by the promotion of Herbert M. Ben- 
jamin to the position of general agent. 
Mr. Mallory was formerly a special for 
the Westchester and the Delaware. His 
new headquarters will be in Philadelphia. 
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The Haz PLow i I | | 


No insurance agent would insure a man who is down and out, who 
is known to be dishonest or who ‘would intentionally set fire to his j 
own or another’s property. People who are known to be undesirable 
can be easily avoided. 





The man who is living over his income is more dangerous than the 
down and outer. The careless man is quite as much to be avoided as : 
the dishonest man. The man who is willing that his property should 
burn is responsible for more fires than the professional fire bug. | @ 


An agent cannot know too much about the people he insures. i 
Watch for the hazard of morale. When a man loses his morale he j 
often loses his character along with it and character is one of the 
important requirements of a good risk. 










SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office at Springfield, Massachusetts 


Western Dept., Chicago: Harding & Lininger, Mgrs. Pacific Dept., San Francisco: George W. Dornin, Mgr. 





Chartered in 1849 
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Stone’s Remedy For 
Compulsory Auto Law 


EXPLAINED TO VERMONT AGENTS 


In Event of Accident Car Drivers Would 
Have to Set Up Security Before 
Driving Again 

It was quite propitious that Edward 
C. Stone, U. S. Manager of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability and an authority on 
compulsory automobile insurance, should 
have talked on this subject last week be- 
fore the Vermont Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at a time when the interest 
of insurance companies in the Massachu- 
setts law was at its height. Mr. Stone’s 
talk also came coincidently with the pub- 
lication of the and classifications 
for the Massachusetts insurance. 

At the outset of his talk Mr. Stone 
clear that he was concerned 
with liability insurance and not a scheme 
which would extend to automobile acci- 
dents the principles underlying work- 
men’s compensation acts. Liability in- 
surance, in Mr. Stone’s mind, means that 
if the policyholder is wholly to blame for 
injuring anyone in an automobile acci- 
dent, the law imposes upon him a lia- 
bility to pay damages to the injured per- 
son. He pointed out, though, that the 
law imposes no such liability upon a 
policyholder who is only partly to blame 
for an accident, for if the injured person 
has contributed in whole or in part to his 
own injury, he cannot recover in law for 
damages. 

Law Suits Will Still Continue 

“In other words,” said Mr. Stone, “this 
whole matter results in no change of 
existing law as to the principles which 
determine legal responsibility for auto- 
mobile accidents. These principles re- 
main as before. Parties injured in auto- 
mobile accidents must still, in the last 
analysis, bring law suits. These suits 
must be tried out before judge and jury 
just the same as always. The lawyers 
will argue the same propositions of law 
as before and the judge will instruct the 
jury about due care and negligence and 
contributory negligence just the same 
after the demanded law is passed as be- 
fore. 

“All that the proposed law will do is 
to make solvent, within certain limits, 
those automobilists causing injury to 
others under such circumstances that the 
injured persons may get verdicts and 
judgments in court, and this because the 
injured persons were entirely blameless 
and the automobilists wholly to blame. 
This solvency is to be accomplished by 
making the automobile owner buy a lia- 
bility insurance policy.” 

No Legal Compulsion on Operators 

Continuing, he said: “This method of 
legal compulsion, it is well to observe, is 
visited not upon automobile operators 
but automobile owners. Moreover, it hits 
the insured and the uninsured owners 
alike. And right here it should be called 
to your attention that in Massachusetts 
two things are necessary in connection 
with the lawful operation of automobiles 
owned in Massachusetts (1) the auto- 
mobile itself must be registered and (2) 
the person to operate it, whether owner 
or otherwise, must be licensed. 

“The Massachusetts law puts no direct 
legal compulsion upon the operator. It 
deals only indirectly with him. Perhaps 
that is all that may be done to the oper- 
ator. But it is certain that legal com- 
pulsion is directed against the owner, for 
he must furnish security in one of the 
three ways noted before his car may be 
registered. And under the Massachu- 
setts law, the presence of an unregis- 
tered motor vehicle on the highways has 
been outlawed and declared a nuisance. 
Since the motor vehicle liability policy 
or bond provided by the act has what is 
known in insurance circles as the omni- 

us coverage, the operator is protected 


rates 


made it 


or 


if and when he uses the owner’s car with 


the latter’s express or implied consent, 
As to Rates 


Mr. Stone then discussed the expense 
of gathering: statistics to determine the 
just and non-discriminatory rates to be 
charged for this insurance. He said: 
“That this business of fixing rates, if 
done fairly, involves a not inconsiderable 
expense is evidenced by the fact that al- 
ready $25,000 have been appropriated in 
Massachusetts. And it may be interest- 
ing to note in passing that the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court, in its 
advisory opinion, said that the law as 
respects its rating provisions would be 
constitutional only “if provision is made 
for a judicial review of the premiums 
there to be established by the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, and not otherwise.” 
The Commissioner in fixing the rates in- 
cidentally at least indirectly fixes com- 
missions and he may feel justified be- 
cause of the compulsory feature of the 
law in appreciably reducing commissions. 

“Some very practical, if only incidental, 


questions arise. Can the new rates be 
made lower than existing rates? The 
Commissioner can only guess at what 


these new rates will be, at least at first. 


He has no actual data available to as- 


sist him in arriving at a just, a reason- 
able, or an adequate rate. Such experi- 
ence as he may ask the existing com- 
panies to give him is the experience only 
of cars already insured. Would anyone 
doubt that the class of persons now in- 
sured would probably furnish a far bet 
ter experience than would all automo- 
bile owners when every single Massa- 
chusetts owner must be considered be- 
cause compelled to take out insurance ?” 
Suggests a Remedy 

Turning 

which 


tors, 


next to an 

would induce automobile opera 
as well as automobile owners, to 
voluntarily take out, or be protected by, 
automobile liability insurance, Mr. Stone 
suggested that the operator would be 
deprived of his right, after an accident 
for which he was solely to blame, to 
operate all automobiles unless he put up 
some security for the consequences of 
that accident. 

“If such a penalty was put into effect, 
automobile owners and operators would 
be at once placed in the position of either 
operating so as to avoid all or at least 
bad accidents or of losing their right to 
operate and to use their cars ‘in public 
places,’ unless they voluntarily do some- 

(Continued on Page 31) 


effective remedy 








THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
~ Ge 


j HOLLMAN, Secy. 

H. T. GIBERSON, Treasurer 
F. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 
A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


Howle, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., Gen’'l Agts. 
Metropolitan District 


81 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 


Shelved! 


That’s what happens to businesses that burn—and many of 
them stay on the shelf—either because they could not see the 
necessity of Business Interruption Insurance or their insurance 
agent failed to stress the necessity of this form of protection. 


Every business needs Business Interruption Insurance as 
well as a property damage policy—so at least be sure, that if the 
business of your client stays on the shelf after a fire, it will not 
be because you failed to offer him adequate protection against it. 


. FIRST AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1925 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ERNEST STURM,CHAIRMAN OF THE Boano. 
PAUL L.HAID, Paesioemr. 


CASH CAPITAL — ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


MONTREAL 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Deadly Parallel Continues 
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q@ 4 DOTTED LINE—Fire Insurance Loss Ratio 


1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 
SOLID LINE—Business Failures Trend 


ERE is the latest extension of the Glens Falls famous ‘‘Moral Hazard” chart. It tells the 

same old shameful story. Through it, with terrible clearness, appear the sinister features of 
“Arson.” With unfailing persistence these charted lines of Business Failures and Insurance Loss 
Ratio continued in 1925, as they have since 1910, to pile up evidence of the part that incendiarism 
plays in the annual tragedy of American Fire Losses. 


| “Incendiarism 40%” 


When Glens Falls issued its chart a year ago, an esti- 
| mate was made that incendiarism is responsible for 
40 per cent of the annual destruction of lives and prop- 
erty in this country by fire. This estimate precipi- 
tated wide discussion and controversy. We received 
hundreds of letters from insurance company execu- 
tives, state fire marshals, insurance commissioners, 
agents and other authorities. These only served to 





strengthen our conviction that the estimate of 40 per 
cent is close to the mark. Among the many letters re- 
ceived was one from a leading insurance executive 
who wrote: 
“Fire insurance must either continue a beneficent influence 
in the social fabric, or it must degenerate into a malign 
influence, as it can readily become by lending itself either 
deliberately or carelessly to the aiding and encouragement 
of the vicious element that preys upon society as a whole.” 


What Are We Going To Do About It? 





For years Glens Falls has been striving through litera- 
ture, fire prevention contests, moving picture films and 
in other ways, to impress upon insurers and insureds 
: alike the need for suppressing this evil. In these 
efforts it has had splendid co-operation from its agents. 
But it realizes that the fight on incendiarism must 
have behind it the full and earnest co-operation of 


“Old and Tried” 





INSURANCE 





every interest involved. The time for united action 
has come. Something must be done. Glens Falls is 
still seeking a way and it welcomes suggestions. 
Furthermore, it promises full co-operation in any 
plan that will aid in crushing this menace which 
continuously threatens American Insurance and the 
American Public. 
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E. W .WEST, Pres, H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-Pres. 
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Explains Personal 
Factors in Policy 


THINGS ASSUREDS MUST KNOW 
to Agents to Explain Thoroughly 
Up Pelate About Insurable Interest, 
Says U. S. Chamber 





To know all the essential personal ele- 
ments of a fire insurance policy, those 
sections dealing with insurable interests 
and questions of clear or divided owner- 
ship is of vital importance not alone to 
policyholders, but also to agents and 
prokers. The latter are those to whom 
the assured looks for expert knowledge 
of policy details, and too often agents 
are a bit hazy about the exact require- 
ments or interpretations of standard 
policy clauses. A fire policy promises to 
insure a person, not property, and the 
promise is limited by express restric- 

ons. 

The Insurance Department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce has 
just published a bulletin giving insurance 
facts for fire policyholders. On the sub- 
ject of insurable interest the bulletin 
Sé /S: . . ~ 
elt is a fundamental principle of fire 
insurance that the policyholder must 
have an insurable interest in the prop- 
erty as otherwise the policy would be a 
gambling contract and therefore illegal. 
The policy provides that it will be void 
‘f the interest of the insured be other 
than unconditional and sole ownership, 
unless otherwise provided by agreement 
in writing. ‘This does not preclude the 
protection of forms of insurable interest 
other than absolute ownership as it only 
requires that the type of interest be spe- 
cifically stated so the company may know 
definitely what is being covered. 

Who Has Insurable Interest? 

“Generally speaking, a person has an 
insurable interest whenever he stands in 
such relation to the property to be in- 
sured as to justify a reasonable expecta- 
tion of financial benefit to be derived 
from the continued existence of such 
property or a corresponding loss to be 
incurred from its damage or destruction. 
A mortgagee has an insurable interest in 
the poperty which is mortgaged to him 
since its destruction may injure him 
financially. The buyer of a property, 
who has obtained possession but has not 
paid all he owes, has an insurable inter- 
est although he does not yet hold legal 
title to the property. The test, there- 
fore ,of an insurable interest is whether 
an injury to the property will cause an 
actual loss to the insured. If it will, an 
insurable interests exists. ; 

It is interesting to note that in fire in- 
surance it is immaterial whether an in- 
surable interest existed when the policy 
was taken out, or if it did exist at that 
time, whether such interest has continued 
without a break. The essential consid- 
eration is that there was an insurable 
interest in existence at the time of the 
loss. 

“A fire insurance policy is void ‘if the 
subject of insurance be a building on 
ground not owned by the insured in fee 
simple. By ‘fee simple’ is meant a title 
free from any condition or limitation. If 
under the terms of a lease, for instance, 
a building erected by the lessee on rented 
ground will soon revert to the owner of 
the land because of the expiration of the 
lease, the insured will have little incen- 
tive for taking as good care of the build- 
Ing as if it were to remain his own 
property. The insurance companies will 








deny liability if a condition of this kind 
has not been disclosed and incorporated 
in the fire insurance contract. 


Foreclosure Proceedings 


“Another exception takes effect ‘if, 
with the knowledge of the insured, fore- 
closure proceedings be commenced or no- 
tice given of sale of any property insured 
hereunder by reason of any mortgage or 
trust deed. Since the property may 
bring less at a forced sale than the in- 
surance carried, the equity of the in- 
sured in the mortgaged property be- 
comes of questionable value which re- 
sults in an increased moral hazard. Fore- 
closure proceedings may further cause a 
disagreement between the parties which 
means a similar increase of hazard. 

“The policy is also void ‘if any change 
other than by death of an insured, take 
place in his interest, title or possession 
of the subject of insurance (except 
change of occupants without increase of 
hazard).” Since the insurance was writ- 
ten to cover a certain person’s interest 
in a property and not the property itself, 
if such interest terminate and another 
be substituted therefor, a new condition 
is thereby created which voids the con- 
tract unless the consent of the insurer 
be obtained thereto. This clause is 
drawn so as not to prevent the executors, 
administrators or heirs from obtaining 
the benefits of insurance taken out by a 
deceased, or to cause unnecessary annoy- 
ance to the lessor of the property. 


TALKS ON CREDIT INSURANCE 
A. M. Samuel Says British Govt. Would 


Prefer Private Companies Write 
This Insurance 


Arthur M. Samuel, M. P., parliamen- 
tary secretary to the British Department 
of Overseas Trade, addressing members 
of the Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce 
recently, explained the Government Sys- 
tem of insurance against bad debts in the 
export trade. 

He said that he felt that the export 
trade need another aid, in addition to 
banking and insurance, to enable manu- 
facturers to accept long credit orders 
which they could not afford to pass by, 
but which, ordinarily, they might be 
afraid to risk in case of making a bad 
debt. They could, under the new scheme 
of the Export Credits Department, in- 
sure their risk, up to 75 per cent. of the 
amount of credit granted to the impor- 
ter, by payment of a small premium. 

The Government, he said, did not wish 
to do this business. It wished the big 
insurance companies to do it. They 
were taking up this new idea of insur- 
ance in order that they might experiment 
with it for the general body of the na- 
tion. At the end of three years, when 
their mandate expired, they hoped to 
have acquired enough experience to en- 
able the great insurance companies to 
take over the job. He did not think it 
would be very much use for short credits. 
If a manufacturer, covered by the Gov- 
ernment guarantee, needed money from 
the bank, he had an instrument in his 
hand which would enable him to raise 
money at a very low rate of interest. 


TO FOSTER SAFETY POLICY 


The Rahway, N. J., Automobile Own- 
evs’ Club has been organized for the 
purpose of fostering a sane and _ safe 
policy in the operation of motor vehicles. 
Reducing accidents to a minimum, giv- 
ing first-aid in mishaps, and a strict ad- 
herence to traffic rules, are the principles 
of the new. organization, which has 
leased quarters in the Rahway Savings 
3ank Building. 


Seno on 
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INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 
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CANADIAN WARNING ISSUED 


The Department of Insurance of Ot- 
tawa, Canada, has sent a memorandum 
to British and foreign fire and casualty 
companies operating in Canada, again 
calling their attention to the matter of 
writing in Canada from the outside 
classes of business which they have not 
been licensed to write in the Dominion, 
and also writing from the outside insur- 
ance on Canadian risks and failing to re- 
port this insurance as Canadian busi- 
ness. 


St. Louis insurance circles are well 
pleased with the prospects of securing a 
teversal in the United States Supreme 
Court of the decision against the fire in- 
surance companies in the 10 per cent. 
rate reduction case. The presence of 
Charles Evans Hughes, former Secre- 
tary of State, in the line-up of counsel 
for the companies is one of the funda- 
mental causes for optimism in the minds 
of the insurance men. 
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THE COMPANY 
BACK OF THE AGENT 


The strength of a sound organization backed by 
strong resources ... an established reputation for 
dependability and satisfactory service ... and a full 
line of policies covering every form of property pro- 
tection and business risks— 


That’s what every agent has behind him when he 
represents the Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance 
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GEORGE E. CROSBY, JR. WEDS an “International Relicf Union.” These 
Statutes are now being considered by 
Well-Known Director of Publicity For the various Governments, and there js 
Aetna Insurance Co. Marries In likely to be further discussion of the 
Washington, D. C. scheme at Geneva this month (Septem- 
Phe wedding of George E. Crosby, Jr., ber). ; ' 
r of publicity of the Aetna In- It is not yet possible to examine the 
ance ( f Hartford, and a descend- project in any detail, but one or two 
f John Howland, who came over on points may be of special interest to our 
Mayt er, and of Sir Ferdinando L readers. 
Gorges, marricd Miss Daisy Gordon Ste- Under Article 2 the objects of the In- 
Washi nin that city on Sep- ternational Relief Union are declared to 
ember 1 The bride is the daughter of be: 
the late Licut.-Col. and the late Mrs. “(1) %In the event of any disaster or public Ors 
c n Arn ne Stewart of Washing- misfortune, to render more effective, by co-ordi- 
ton. Al Rimeart ane wenden ainhe perce te Prien io agg utilization of time, assist. 
battle f Gettysburg and for years was “(2) In the event of the occurrence of the 
in charge of the archives of the Coast 6“ m prt 1 rte tan —" 35 _—_. to the a 
and Geodetic Survey Col. Stewart also N t f Stricken populations the first aid defined in ’ 
: : ‘ ; Article 4 Inst 
ran a dai paper in Des Moine Ss Ol W hich O ques 10n O your _“(3) To render this assistance through the mec 
\i Stowmart editediniso foradimne: The National Red Cross Organizations and through at 
hide i niece of William Alonzo Hop 9 99 the International Red Cross. a 
‘ : ; 4 “(4) To have recourse for this purpose, if a 
kins f Dinard, France, who is the company S SOU ndness necessary, ie pon ened poe "gemeid ber 
founder of “Ie Matin,” a trench news of preparedness and insurance.” fea 
paper with more than a million circula- F : . Exglenation of Insurance Foeteres was 
l Hh aad - . srl 
The prospective policy holder doesn t Under the heading “Insurance,” the = 
OPENS SYRACUSE OFFICE require the Alliance Agent’s time to foRowans oe is made to the of 
i z : rovernments regarding its inclusion in 2 
is : > ats he : S rep 
Former General Adjuster of Rhode satisfy him of the standing of the com a memorandum which accompanies the yi 
Island Fleet Returns To Local pany. That 18 usually disposed of by — siv 
Mind: Wael : : Be * ° “It is necessary to explain why in- litic 
Harry L. Platt, who for the last two the prospect himself with a remark like surance has been retained among the ent 
vears has been general adjuster for the that quoted above. possible objects of the International Re- cal 
Rhode Island fleet, and who decided to 2 2 . lief Union. twe 
return to his old love, the field, has se The combination of an unquestiona- “Obviously, in existing circumstances, ing 
opened his office for the adjustment  o * : ° aoas international disaster relief can hardly tio 
fire and automobile losses (representing bly reliable company with specialized take the form of insurance operations in | 
the interests of the companies only) in local service is building up for Alliance the strictly legal sense. fol 
Syracuse. ae , “In the first place, insurance pr | 
- ; nts nd rofi ] 1 , insurance properly 
Associated ‘with Mr. Platt 1s W. W. Agents a permanent a p tab € so-called pre-supposes an estimate of the 1 
Lacey. business. risk. But the risks to be covered by the be 
; I. R. U. are particularly difficult to es- tw 
AGENCIES CONSOLIDATED timate. Only in the course of time will tol 
: . . | HE ALLIANCE the I. R. U. accumulate knowledge and Sp 
J. W. Kline and E. S. Joseph Agencies experience which will render it possible etl 
at Harrisburg, Pa., Now Known Joseph INSURANCE COMPAN Y to estimate those risks with increasing Eu 
& Kline; Joseph Former Special accuracy. ins 
J. W. Kline and FE. S. Joseph, who “Furthermore, insurance, properly so- Or 
have conducted veneral insurance agen- of PHILADELPHIA called, gives the insured a claim against m 
cies in Harrisburg, Va.. for a number the insurers and presupposes guarantees dis 
of years, have consolidated their offices See to enforce that claim. If, therefore, the bo 
and will hereafter do business under the VIRGINIA ASS’N. MEETING TO ASSIST SHIPPING BOARD I. R. U. acted as an insurance institution, ot 
firm name of Joseph & Kline. . The executive committee of the Vir- Professor S. S. Huebner of the Uni- so cane pace. we cee He 
The Joseph office was established WH oes peerelatins ok temanee. Manus ganates oe  Teastlir Tress ical pent no ¢ aim to assistance, while, among the tai 
\pril, 1915, by the late L. E. Neffe, and met last week, at which time T. Garnett b thi United St ates ‘Shipping Board to pont st Rages —_, so : -_ iis 
, . : wm as : »¢ « Ame ‘by e » States §$ soar sa ad es a Ba cerecs es ‘ is 
wae oo f te My oe a in Feb- Tobb, of Richmond, was made a member handle all matters in connection with the cue hy ones might be i 
ruary, fs I oseph at the time ol of the committee. It was decided to hold mptine incense shane Of ie ahs constantly making claims at the expense 3 
the purchase was special agent for the : Tes ; ane’ IDEs eae of the others. In either case the prin- © th 
N iH ee soar doen clipes the 1927 annual meeting at Virginia the Board, recently authorized by Con- |: ht caine <eauet te tr ppiamed ; yan 
New Hampshire Fire, but gave the spe- Jeach sometime in June or July. A re- gress, to submit suggestions for the up- ea oe ity woul: De frustrated. a 
ciale agency up so he would be able to gional meeting of the Association in the  buildine of the American merchant ma- — these considerations lead us 50 
devote his entire time to a general northern part of Virginia is planned rine, His work will be that of collecting peseedey eutng Mage menses — tae ar 
agency, sometime this fall. President John FE. gtatistics on the amount and division of aie ee Hl ‘Caan S ie-ank hi 
Y. W Kline recently purchased the  Qenshew and Secretary Blanton were ap- ocean and inland marine insurance trans-  ” the lega sense, t 1¢ ommittee has ac- li 
interests of Mr, Kough and Mr. Bright pointed the official delegates to the At- acted by the companies cepted and established the possibility of h; 
bill of the firm of Kough, Brightbill and Jantic City convention of the National ‘ f RAIL ae using insurance methods for the recon- th 
Kline agency, with the exception of the Association. Other members, of course, struction of the initial fund (Article 12, 
life business. This agency was estab of the Vireinia Association will also be League on Insurance last paragraph). In so far as the re- is 
lished about twelve years and is one of — present. Tt was renorted that Past- . serve fund is not adequate for this pur- i 
the leading agencies in Harrisburg President C. P. Walford, of Richmond, 7 (Continued from page 1) pose, the cost could be spread over the om 
who has been ill for a couple of months, Sixth Assembly of the League. After members of the I. R. U. in proportion 
L. H. WAHL RECOVERS is now well on the road to recovery. an exhaustive examination, the Assem- to the risks carried in respect of each th 
L. H. Wahl, manager of the fire in bly approved the fundamental principles by the common fund. ve 
surance department at the T. E. Braniff Commissioner Button has been reap- of the scheme, but referred certain ob- “Tree scheme for the International Re- t] 
Company, Oklahoma City, who under pointed on the board of visitors of the servations to the Preparatory Commit- lief Union has been prepared under the c 
went an operation recently, has returned — Virginia Military Institute for a term of — tee. The Committe met again at the end auspices of the Economic and Finance a 
to his office. four years. of last year and drew up the Statues for Section of the, League of Nations.” le 
n 
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Twenty-Six Countries Members of 
International Marine Union 





Organization Holds Sixty-First Meeting This Week in Holland; British 
Companies Represented; Secretary Reports on 
Year’s Accomplishments 


The International Union of Marine ynhave occurred since the last General 
Insurance held its  sixty-first general '/* Mecting ; 
meeting at Scheveningen, the tamous Twe nty seven companies were cancelled 


watering place near ‘The Hague in Hol- 
land, Wednesday and yesterday, Septem- 
ber 8 and 9. One of the outstanding 
features in connection with this meeting 
was the presence of representatives from 

sritish companies for the first time since 


the war. M. Frenzl, general secretary 
of the Union, in presenting a detailed 
report of the organization’s activities 


during the last year, gave a comprehen- 
sive review of marine insurance and po- 
litical conditions in Lurope at the pres- 
ent time. ‘he Union may almost be 
called a little League of Nations, for 
twenty-six nations belong to it, includ- 
ing the United States, with a representa- 
tion of one company. 

Extracts from the secretary’s report 
follow: 

Organization and Administration 


Business conditions in general have 
been greatly influenced, during the past 
twelve months, by two important fac- 
tors: on the one hand, the much cited 
Spirit of Locarno has had a wholesome 
eltect on the political relations between 
European nations, by moderating oppos- 
ing interest and divergences of opinion. 
On the other hand, economic life in nu- 
merous countries has been continuously 
disturbed by serious troubles in the la- 
bor and money markets, and no solution 
of these troubles can be seen until the 
evil causes have been eliminated. ‘To at- 
tain this end it would be necessary— 
among other things—to seek to — 
lish a normal trade with the U. S. S. 
viz, to remove the artifjcial isolation po 
the Kussian market of production and 
consumption, so indispensable for the 
whole kuropean economic community ; to 
solve the problems of war indebtedness 
and unemployment; and to bring into 
harmony labor conditions and costs of 
living wherever an intolerable situation 
has resulted from the disparity between 
the two. 

Although the facts outlined above, as 
is well known, are responsible to a large 
extent for the very anxious times still 
expericnced in our industry, this does 
not necessarily mean that the work of 
the International Union as such has been 
very seriously handicapped thereby. On 
the contrary. It was just the notorious 
crisis in marine insurance which gave 
a new impulse to the movement of col- 
laboration and association—a develop- 
ment proving again that history is re- 
peating itself. More than once an iden- 
tical strengthening of the idea of unity 
has been experienced under similar cir- 
cumstances. It is not unlikely that prac- 
tical considerations such as these have 
induced our British colleagues—who, as 
will be remembered, were only more or 
less occasionally in "touch with us prior 
to the great war—to join the Interna- 
tional U nion, with the result that we are 
in a position today to cordially welcome 
the adherence of 14 British companies. 

The hopes for the introduction of re- 
orms in our business were re-animated 
in marine underwriting quarters by this 
event. Once the participation in the 
Union of a number of leading British 
underwriters is secured, the organization 
of the International Union, looking back 
on a tradition of more than 50 years, 
can certainly be adapted and developed 
in many respects. It forms the efficient 
asis for a sound evolution. 


Membership 
The following changes in membership 


in the roll of members, viz. :— 

The following 25 companies have been 
elected to membership :— 
Aachener und Munchener 

Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Alliance Assurance Co., 


Feuer-Vers.-Ges., 


Ltd., 


London, 


Alliance Francaise, Comp. An. d’Ass., Paris. 
Argo Sjoforsakringsaktiebolag, Abo. 
Kagle Star & British Dominions Ins. Co., 


Ltd., London. 

Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., 
London. 

“L atvijas Lloids,” 
Rig 

I. leva de 
d’Ass., Paris. 

The London Assurance, 

London & Scottish 
London, 


Vers.- und Transport-A.-G., 


France Maritine-Transports, Comp. 


London. 
Assurance 


Corp., Ltd., 


fhe Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., London. 

Phe Motor Union Insurance Co., London. 

Nederlandsche Brand- en Zee Assurantie Maat- 
schappij van 1842, Amsterdam. 

“De Nederlandsche Phonix’? Verzekering- 
Mantachaneti, Rotterdam, 

The Netherlands Ins. Co., est. 1845, The 
Hague. 

Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society, Ltd., 
London. 

The Ocean Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don. 

“Rosija-Fonsier,” Drustvo za Osiguranje i Re- 
osiguranje, Belg: ade. 

Royal Exchange Assurance, London. 

Tariff Reinsurances Lim., London. 

Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don. 
a Union Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., Lon 
aon, 

Viking Fors ikringsselskabet A/S, Oslo. 

The World Marine & General Insurance Co., 


London, 
lhe Yorkshire Insurance Co., Ltd., London. 
The Union has therefore 228 members 
at present, compared with 230 in the pre- 
vious year. The participation of the in- 
dividual countries is set out below: 


PUGRNOME hdica nee ds tihes ene teas 1 
PRUE, cabudereouscrceseeceunnes 10 
MRRP a, alec oesce beanie’ Kean ewe 4 
CZCCNO-SIQVERIM .2é.sice vc enewsacwe 8 
RGR wm Anciaiv ralnitient wan earne wean 3 
DRED siCi cde echt ee ee eanorane 20 
DRUMMER) SKEAS ok hbase ewe eacewed 3 
WIRE “6. v hx wtan Core mage nee ene es 4 
PEMNOW SsGvOuiscedveceeniamaecie 2 
COR cians cc edecewanticnecns 62 
CSVORE EMAUY i ais nec ceneddeawenwe 15 
GOING hota sch wuccenetaewnswens 1 
Holland Dutch East Indies........ 11 
MINNAUSY cecenwecunivecaedensevers 6 
WEEDS lacc¥asisrew tie acta spraaindee Rama ee 10 
RAN cit sks sack naeekereweaewe 6 
RRO besa cicrees tee ereneaes 1 
ONE arth abusing dls Risen aloo mknes 13 
WU oe catccccanecekousannecanwee 9 
| Ree eer errr re 1 
PUAN IAITRRAE ANE © a3:ai-ar cis) ace w/BaC os ale ye aaaKe 6 
WEEN id Oenencddlendesmeesuen 14 
SIMORIAMEE 6.5 ice Citic caewebenues 7 
Spain dimgats hn Wai aieliWsa/a ewe wa ele aaa 3 
Oued States: sscsccntvicisgroducs 1 
MUGURRENIE) cXG once ccs eee Samco 7 

ROGAN ve cdawihedodacdameneteaoue 


Co-operation With National Marine Un- 
derwriters’ Associations 

\s far as the general conditions were 
not altogether too unfavorable, the 
Union’s activities have always more or 
less centered round the promotion of a 
close collaboration with the national ma- 
rine underwriters’ associations. When 
fortune smiled upon us, we were able to 
develop these relations into a reciprocal 
system of far-reaching effect, forming a 
foundation on which all international res- 
olutions of importance could rest. Oth- 
erwise we had to accommodate our ef- 
forts to the prevailing circumstances, be- 
ing content to support an interchange of 
views of an informatory character. This 
year is characterized on the whole by 
a constant intercourse in the latter sense, 
the more appreciable results of which 
will be briefly reviewed in the following, 
due consideration being paid to individual 
national associations :- 


Argentine 


The Argentine Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, the Asociacion de Aseguradores Ar- 
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gentinos, of Buenos Ayres, approached us 
with the suggestion that we should come 
into closer contact with each other with 
a view to discussing questions of mutual 
interest. In pursuance of this end the 
said Association applied for membership 
of the Union. Thereupon attention was 
drawn to the provisions of our Articles 
of Association to the effect that national 
Associations can join the Union by es- 
tablishing themselves as Branch Associa- 
tions, provided the individual home com- 
panies have first of all directly become 
members. Further negotiations in this 
matter have not yet been opened. 
Austria 

Regarding the vigorous endeavors of 
the Austrian group of companies to come 
to an agreement on compulsory tariff 
rates in inland marine insurance, in con- 
sideration of the change of conditions 
in this line owing to the adoption of the 
ne .. Intern itional Convention regarding 
the Carriage of Goods by rail, we regret 
to say that these efforts were unsuccess- 
ful, as no efficient support was obtain- 
able from the various underwriting cen- 
ters interested in this matter. Conse- 
quently the Union’s National Associa- 
tions Committee have not availed them- 
selves of the powers conferred upon them 
by our last general meeting, viz., to thor- 
oughly discuss the whole problem and 
to put into force the new tariff rates, 
if unanimously agreed upon by the Com- 
mittee, for all members of the Union in 
respect of risks written in the countries 
concerned. That settles the matter, 
therefore, for the time being. 


Belgium 
Our connection with the two Belgian 
local Associations, the Comite d’Assur- 


curs Maritimes d’Anvers and the Associ- 
ation des Assureurs Maritimes d’Anvers, 

both of which, as will be remembered, 
were inaugurated by the efforts of the 
International Union—is_ restricted to 
communications few and far between. 
The reason of this is, among others, that 
the Antwerp market conditions are any- 
thing but satisfactory and draw very 
narrow limits to the said Committees’ 
working. Of late local unde rwriters have 
succeeded, it is true, with the support of 
the agents of British companies, in in- 
troducing new tariff rates and conditions 
for grain from the Black Sea, which are 
intended to_ satisfactorily remove the 
most alarming concessions of an un- 
bridled competition. However, difficul- 
tics have already been experie nced in the 
carrying out of these resolutions. Our 
Grain Committee are giving this point 
their careful attention with a view to 
studying the question whether the In- 
ternational Union can do something in 
the matter. 


U.S.A. 


There is no promising outlook for a 
basis of co-operation with that market, 
unless we can rely upon an influential 
representation of the Union by Ameri- 
can members. It would be extremely 
welcome, therefore, if the lead of a num- 
ber of important London companies were 
soon to be followed in New York. For 
the time being, our connection is re- 
stricted to an occasional! exchange of in- 


telligence with the Board of Under- 
writers. 

France 
In connection with the negotiations 


conducted in order to interest British 
Underwriters in the International Union, 
it was found opportune that the attempt 
should be made to come into closer con- 


fact with the French transport insurance 
community. To this end our President 
paid a visit to Paris at the beginning of 
the year. The ensuing private conversa- 
tions were followed up by way of cor- 
respondence, but unfortunately they 
have not had any positive results. In 
view of the fact that the Chairman of 
L’Union des Syndicats de Compagnies a’ 
Assurances contre les Risques de ‘Trans- 
ports de toute nature formally communi- 
cated to the International Union's presi- 
dent that the Union des Syndicats had 


adopted the resolution not to be repre- 
sented at this year’s General Meeting, 
we abstained, for the first time, from 


addressing an official invitation to the 
French Associations. 


As far as an interchange of views is 


desirable, we correspond almost exclu- 
sively with the Comite des Assureurs 
Maritimes de Paris, whom we were able 


to assist with information regarding the 
International Exchange Rules and_ the 
treatment of fire risks on shore, whilst 
we have pleasure in recording that we 
could always count upon the said Com- 
mittee’s valued and most useful advice, 
whenever the necessity arose, especially 
on subjects relating to gener: al average 
cases, claim agencies, etc. 
Germany 
The constant interchange of informa- 
tion with the local Associations of Brem- 
en and Hamburg chieflly referred to the 
survey and adjustment of losses, etc. We 
rg mention with appreciation that Mr. 
. Dahlstrom, Secretary to the Hamburg 
Wudesarace Association, efficiently co- 
operated with us in the collection of 
data concerning Salvage Companies and 
motor vessels, With reference to the 
German Marine Underwriters Associa- 
tion we are pleased to report our grate- 
ful Be aes He ‘ments of their considered 
report on the International Exchange 
Rules, which bears testimony to a most 
thorough investigation of the problem, 
based on experience. When the German 
Association studied the question of the 
underwriter’s liability for ice losses, we 
were able to give them some assistance 
with reference to hull policy conditions 
used in other markets in the Baltic and 
North Sea business. At the present mo- 
ment we are making efforts, supported 
by our members in the Baltic States, to 
induce owners in the river shipping trade 
of those countries to submit their vessels 
to periodical surveys by experts, on the 
basis of which a certificate will be is- 
sued. That system has been generally 
introduced by the German Association, 
and it works very satisfactorily in the 
interest of underwriters. 
Great Britain 
The intercourse with the Institute of 
London Underwriters has become of late 
somewhat more animated. Subjects for 
discussion were the Institute Dangerous 
Drugs Clause, the question of excluding 
sweat damage from the marine policy, 
the issuing of clean bills of lading for 
letters of guarantee, and last but not 
least, the application for membership in 
the Union of British Companies. The 
sympathy and the sound judgment mani- 
fested by the leading men in the Insti- 
tute when listening to the Union’s chair- 
man as he outlined his ideas in his inter- 
view with them; their valuable assistance 
in carrying out the program of interest- 
ing British companies directly as mem- 
bers in the Union; all this, it is sincerely 
hoped, will form the universally wel- 
comed foundation for a close collabora- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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The Big Hotels of American Convention 
Cities 

\ fortnight l read a 

slaught 


ago Savage on- 


made upon the great hotels in 
American cities by St. John Ervine, a 
dramatic writer who was commenting 
upon a new book written by that super 
critic and critic of critics, George Jean 
Nathan. Nathan had tound tault with 


things he saw in England as being out 
of mode, antiquated, not in keeping with 
modern scientific inventions, Ervine re- 
taliated by finding fault with American 
hotels, saying that here was an example 
of everything modern being crowded un- 
der one root and he asked whether the 
wuests at such a hotel is any happier 
than those at a British hostelry with its 


more simple accommodations, 
| recall also seeing some criticisms of 
the American hotels” printed in the 


American reminiscences of a British fire 
insurance man who discussed the elabo- 
rate and to his opinion unnecessary cere- 
mony attending the service of breakfast 
in a hotel room on this side of the water. 


My curiosity being piqued to look at 
\merican hotel service from the view- 
point of a guest who would be a critic 


| made note of things while at the Book- 


Cadillac Hotel in Detroit last week. This 
is one of the newer American hotels, 
backed by millions, containing every 
luxury even running ice water in rooms. 


It is not easy to find things to complain 
about in such a gorgeous abode, but 
from the British or continental stand- 
point there are a few and I list them 
herewith. 

x *k 


Hotel Invitations 

In the first place there is the mere 
physical work of gettirig a room, not so 
easy as it scems. In this country it isa 
natural trait for people to follow the 
leader and to do what everybody else is 
doing. If a convention is to be held at 
a certain hotel every delegate to the con- 
vention wants a room in that hotel and 
a good one, although a_ perfectly 
good although smaller hotel with some 
vacant rooms may be next door. Imme- 
diately there comes to the hotel a ttood 
of letters and telegrams, almost up to 
the date of the convention itself, asking, 
even demanding reservations. The hotel 
does the best it can with reservations, 
and clerks being human sometimes there 
is a mix-up. But with the best inten- 
tions in the world the hotel cannot be 
expected to read the minds of guests 
who decide to keep rooms longer than 
they say they will, with the result that 
rooms which were supposed to be vacant 
at a definite time continue to be occu- 
pied. The unwritten law of the hotel is 
that the guest cannot be disturbed; he 
must be permitted to keep the room just 
as. long as he is willing to pay for the 
privilege. The hotel management can- 
not send a representative to the room to 
say tova guest’s wife or even to the guest 
himself: “You have decided to keep the 
room until train time, but if you will 
kindly vacate it now you will be doing 
not only the hotel a favor but also a 


tor , 











favor to 
are waiting 
yage ready to come in when you leave.” 

In the 
grows irritated while 


some prospective 


downstairs with 


guests who 
their bag- 
meantime, the man in the lobby 
waiting to get the 
room he has reserved. ‘hat is Irrita- 


tion No. 1, 


x * * 
The Elevator Service 
Irritation No. 2 comes with the ele- 
vator service. The mere fact that a hotel 
is a skyscraper means that the journey 


from the lobby to the room—sometimes 
twenty stories up—consumes  consider- 
able time. As the convention pours into 


the elevators to go to its meeting place 
or into the elevators to go to rooms 
after the meeting is over there is a de- 
lay, not only in finding an elevator not 
crowded but in the floor to floor stop- 
ping. Thus, any guest of a large Amer- 
ican convention hotel who finds it nec- 
essary to visit his room several times 
during the day is apt to do so with the 
expenditure of considerable nervous 
energy. 

Irritation No, 3 has to do with the 
matter of mail. In such hotels as_ the 
sook-Cadillac there is a special window 
marked “Mail,” but it is only for non- 
guests or incoming guests. Once you are 
registered the mail goes to the floor 
where your room is located and is in 
charge of the floor clerk. If you are 
expecting telegrams and other important 
mail it is a nuisance to have to make the 
trip up to one of the upper floors, or go 
to the house telephone to find if said 
telegrams and mat have arrived. 

Irritation No. 4 comes when you have 
telephoned the valet for clothes and he 
goes to the wrong room. 

Irritation No, 5 is experienced by those 
guests who sometimes order cracked ice 
and gingerale for medical purposes, of 
course, and with a room full of guests, 
sit around for fifteen or twenty minutes 
waiting for the bell boy to arrive with 
“the ingredients.” 

Irritation No. 6 is in the tip system 
about which volumes are written. This 
is not caused by the necessity of giving 
tips for meals or even for hats, but by 
the persistence of bell boys who run to 
you as you are about to mail a letter 
and ask you for it so they can walk 
few feet and drop it in the box; or who 
try to take your umbrella from you so 
that you will not be tired by carrying it 
to an elevator; or who grab your coat 
or your book from your arm so that you 
will not perish from the fatigue of such 
a burdensome load. 

Irritation No. 7 consists of the fact 
that telephone messages are sometimes 
incorrectly delivered or not delivered at 
all; Irritation No. 8 is to have your 
friends told that you are not registered 
when you have been for several days; 
Irritation No. 9 is the cold icy once- 
overs you get when you present a check 
to be cashed; Irritation No. 10 is the 
misinformation you get from some of the 
uniformed employes when you try to find 
the room where your convention is being 
held; Irritation No. 11 is slow service 


caused by the fact that everybody piles 
into the dining room at the same time. 

These irritations, of course, are not 
confined to the Book-Cadillac, which is 
one of the best hotels that | have ever 
been in, but to all large American hotels 
which house conventions and really give 
them remarkable service. Against these 
irritations must be placed many advan- 
tages from hot water which is really hot 
to every kind of creature comfort that 
there is. And in these comforts the 
American hotels have it all over the 
British or continental hotels. 

kk Ok 
Detroit Has Its Troubles as Well as Its 
Glamors 

It is rare that any convention receives 
as warm a welcome as the American Life 
Convention in Detroit did last week, wel- 
come speeches being made by three dif- 
ferent persons, all of whom represented 
important interests. ‘Lhey started the 
convention off in good humor. ‘Two of 
the talks were exceptionally well done, 
but the third man, who represented a 
small life insurance company in one of 
the Michigan cities, rather surprised me 
by the tone of his speech which had a 
note of braggadocio about it which did 
not strike me as being in good taste. 
This speaker spoke with justifiable pride 
of the motor car industry, but then 
launched out into a glowing account of 


Michigan’s crops, minerals and indus- 
trices which even went to the extent of 
claiming pre-eminence for wheat and 


other crops of which the Wolverine State 
has a fine output but is not by any means 
a leader. Possibly, the speaker intended 
to be humorous, but I did not see the 
point of using such an occasion to point 
out, for instance, that lowa had nothing 
on Michigan when it comes to corn 
growing, when sitting before him were 
lowa guests, a state which has for its 
song, “Where the Tall Corn Grows.” 
However, everybody listened patiently, 
possibly on the theory that one should 
not look a gift horse in the mouth. 


that said 
speaker was 
fastest growing 


Everything eculogistic 
about Detroit by another 
true. It is one of the 
towns in the world and manufactures a 
large percentage of the motor cars. It 
has some especially fine residential dis- 
tricts, some remarkable clubs, and is one 


Was 


of the most hospitable towns in_ the 
country. 

But, as with all other metropolitan 
cities there is also a less happy side 


which could be chronicled, and some light 
on this was given me by the former po- 
lice commissioner of the city with whom 
| had an hour’s talk at a leading De- 
troit club. 
“Detroit is suffering from growing 
pains,” he said, “and these are the pains 
natural to a well-advertised city into 
which people are flocking by the tens of 
thousands, many being young men who 
come to make their fortunes honestly 
and some to make it even if they have 
to hit a victim over the head with a 
blackjack. They range from college 
graduates to dope fiends and worse, and 
many of these could be | spared. 
Quite a number are colored people of a 


type we would be much better off with- 
out. Along with the men have come 
women, some of them of the scarlet va- 
ricty. 


The competition for jobs is tremen- 
dous; there are many jazz addicts; and 
there is a tremendous demand for artifi- 
cial stimulation, some of which is satis- 
fied by very bad whisky. Crime in car- 
load lots has followed.” 

One of the old-time Detroiters, a mem- 
ber of the leading social set, informs me 
that a sad feature to him of the se nsa- 
tional growth of the city is the passing 


of several of the most attractive resi- 
dence — sections. For many decades 
Woodward Avenue and Jefferson Ave- 


nue were lined with fine residences. The 
new rich will have none of these. They 
are in new locations and the old families 
have had to move, too. 

Another situation which destroys the 
peace of mind of the business men of 
the town is driving down to work on 
rainy days. The traffic is so dense and 
the accidents so many that the strain on 
the nervous system is terrific. It is re- 


ported to be something akin to the te 
York subway situation where traveling 

a torture. Even on sunshiny days it z 
not easy to get around Detroit’s_busi- 
ness center in an automobile although 
the situation is not so bad as on upper 


Broadway or crossing Forty-second 
Street in New York. 
* Ok OK 


A Classic Speech 

It is not often my privilege to hear a 
speech so perfectly phrased and appeal- 
ingly made as that delivered by Claris 
Adams when he was introduced to the 
American Life Convention in Detroit last 
week as the convention’s new secretary 
and counsel. A natural born orator, a 
diplomat of the first order, a man_ of 
infinite tact, Adams made a talk few 
minutes long which was a classic. Ree- 
ognizing the importance of his new 
duties, appreciating the splendid position 
which the American Life Convention has 
in the insurance community, he pledged 
his best to the association and to fulfill 
its aims and at the same time he paid a 
tribute to the work of his predecessor, 
Thomas W. Blackburn, which was elo- 
quent and effective without being full- 
some. When he concluded the hall rang 
with applause. Adams recently ran for 
the nomination of United States Sena- 
tor in Indiana and although defeated 
greatly enhanced his reputation. 

ee & 


Making Garden of Eden Out of South 
Texas Grazing Country 

It is not generally known that two in- 
surance men are at the head of a great 
irrigation proposition in the United 
States, which is the American Rio 
Grande Land & Irrigation Co., the main 
headquarters of which are at Mercedes, 
Tex., a town of 6,500 people. 

The irrigation company has a system 
running cighteen miles North and South 
by ten and a half miles East and West. 
The president of the company is Harry 
L. Seay, who is also president of the 
Southland Life. The vice-president is 
Clarence E, Linz, who is also  vice- 
president of the Southland Lite. 

The American Rio Grande Land & Ir- 
rigation Co., which has a capital cf 
$1,200,000 and a surplus of $3,000,000 and 
more than $6,000,000 in assets, is supply- 
ing water to about 104,000 acres of land. 
It pumps 432,000,000 gallons of water a 
day through fifty-seven main canals, 110 
feet wide, and many laterals. 

At one time this was a cattle grazing 


— i but the American Rio Grande 
Land & — Co. has transformed 
it into a regular Garden of Eden in 


which deni “4,000 families raise oranges, 
vrapefruit, cereals of all kinds and many 
crops, including cotton. 

| was talking with Mr. Seay in Detroit 
last week about this irrigation proposi- 
tion and he gave me some interesting 
information about crops. He said that in 
the tract irrigated by his corporation 
something was planted every month. 
Cotton planted in February is harvested 
in August... Some crops are planted two 
or three times a year. The land is sell- 
ing for from $200 to $250 an acre. 

The Agricultural & Mechanical College 
of Texas, which is at Bryan, Tex., has 
watched the blossoming of this former 
grazing country with keenest interest. 
Messrs. Seay and Linz, by the way, offer 
a first prize of twenty acres in the irri- 
gation zone to the student of the college 
who makes the best record in its farm 
department. 

i eo 


Ancient Athens and New York 
The New York “Times” recently con- 
tained an interesting editorial on the 
Mayor’s New York City Survey Com- 
mittee in which the writer contrasts the 
conditions that existed in the city of 
Athens in the time of Pericles with 

present-day conditions in this town. 
Then, as now, the writer points out, 
the head of a great city was being ctl 
ticized for “tardiness in completing 4 
public work.” But the reader is also 


reminded that the Athens of that day 
had but 14,040 citizens as compared with 
the millions of persons that live in this 
great metropolis, 
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Constitution’s Debut 
Attracts Attention 


IS LICENSED IN FOUR 
Starts With Everything in Its Favor, 
Following a Conservative Underwrit- 
ing Policy; Joins Bureaus 


STATES 


After devoting the past few months to 
carefully lining up its executive person- 
nel, the Constitution Indemnity, new cas- 
ualty running mate of the Fire Associa- 
tion Group, fired its opening salute a 
week or so ago and formally opened up 


for business in the casualty field, The 
company is under the leadership of J. W. 
Cochran, who is also president of the 
Fire Association, Reliance and Victory; 
Cc. C. Wright, ‘who is Mr. Cochran’s 
right hand man, is vice-president and 
general manager of the casualty com- 
pany. 

The first big appointment made by the 
Constitution Indemnity was Nelson D. 
Sterling to be vice-president and under- 
writing executive. When the news broke 
the middle of May that Mr. Sterling had 
resigned as vice-president of the Fidelity 
& Casualty to join the new company, it 
created quite a bit of interest. Mr. 
Sterling is recognized as one of the 
leading plate glass underwriters in the 
country and was the originator of the 
rating plan which has been so highly 
successful in the writing of plate glass. 

Then followed at regular intervals the 
appointments of the managerial staff, be- 
ing made up of the following: 


Leslie L. Gardner, 
Doherty, director 


general auditor; John H. 
of agents; H. W. Allen, man- 
ager, automobile department; W. H. Caudill, 
manager, fidelity and surety departn-ent; Milo 
A. Nealy, manager, liability, compensation, burg 
lary and plate glass departments; Benj. F. Op- 
denbrow, assistant manager, liability, compensa 
tion, burglary and plate glass departments; J. 
E. Cosgrove, manager, accident and health de- 
partment; Richard D. Jones, manager, claims de 
partment ; Hiram O. Van Tuyl, actuary; N. B. 
‘oder, chief accountant; Charles N. Young, 
manager, safety engineering department. 


Now Entered in Four States 

In addition to being entered in Penn- 
sylvania, its home state, the company is 
licensed in New Jersey, Oklahoma and 
Texas and has filed application in a doz- 
en additional states. 

The underwriting policy of the com- 
pany will be a conservative one and no 
effort will be made to build a volume at 
the expense of underwriting profit. 

That the Constitution Indemnity is fa- 
vorably regarded by the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department is indicated by the 
report of R. G. Costello, its examiner, on 
July 8, which read; “The stockholders 
identified with this company are repre- 
sented by the interests closely identified 
with the Fire Association of Philadel- 
phia, and are all reputable, successful in- 
surance men of years of experience. 
This organization should have an ideal 
existence and its progress and develop- 
ment should be rapid and successful.” 

Business Leaders on Board 

Its board of directors is identical with 
the board of the parent company, with 
the addition of Mr. Wright and Mr. 
Sterling. It contains some of the leading 
financiers and business men of Philadel- 
phia, its complete membership being as 
follows: 


for many 
Reliance and 


E, Irvin, chairman of the board, 
years Retr N of the Fire Assn., 


Victory; J. W. Cochran, president of the 
Fire Assn., Reliance and Victory Ins. Cos., and 
the Constitution Inden: nity; W. L. Maillot, vice- 
president of the Fire Asst, Reliance and Vie- 
tory; Chas B. Adamson, Ge nth & Co., chemists, 
Philadelphia; Dimner Beeber, attorney at law, 
Philadelphia; George W. Nevil, capitalist, Phila 
delphia; William A. Law, president of the Penn 
Mutual; . Moore, E. J. Moore & Co., in- 
vestments, Philadelphia ; ag Gribbel, capital- 
ist, Philadelphia; Livingston E. Jones, ‘president 
of the First National ol of Philadelphia; 
Harry W. Butterworth, H. W. Butterworth & 
Co., milling machinery, Philadelphia; Harrison 
I. Potts, Horace Potts & Co., iron merchants, 
Philadelphia; a H. K. Curtis, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia; C. C. Wright, 
vice president and general manager of the Con- 
stitution Indemnity; Nelson D. Sterling, vice- 
president of the Constitution Indemnity. 


Stand on Acquisition Costs 


The company has already joined the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, the National Council and 
the National Workmen’s Compensation 
Keinsurance Bureau, as well as the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureaus of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. It is un- 
derstood that it is not a member of the 
Conference on Acquisition and Field Su- 
pervision Cost but that it expects to ad- 
here strictly to the rules thereof. The 
management believe that the regulation 
of acquisition cost is essential, and as it 
anticipates the greater volume of its bus- 
iness will come from the representatives 


of the Fire Association, Reliance and 
Victory Insurance Companies, does not 
feel that it will be necessary to indulge 


in the old practice of varying from these 
rules to secure an initial volume, as has 
so often been done by young companies 
in the beginning. 


50 COMPANIES 
That Number Writing Public Liability In 


Dominion of Canada at Present 
Time 
The number of companies in Canada 
writing public liability insurance now 
totals fifty. The following is a list of 
these companies: 
Alliance Assurance, 
Oak, British America, 


Autocar, British 
Canadian Accident 


& Fire, Car & General, Commercial 
Union, Continental Casualty, Dominion 


Gresham, Dominion of Canada Guaran- 
tee & Accident, Employers Liability, Fi- 
delity & Casualty. 

Also, Fidelity of Canada, 
cident Assurance, General Accident of 
Perth, Globe Indemnity, Guardian, 
Hartford A, & Imperial Guarantee & 
Accident, Imperial Insurance Co., Indem- 
nity Company of N. A., Law, Union & 
Rkock, Liverpool & London & Globe, Lon- 
don G. & A., London & Lancashire, Lon- 
don & Provincial, London & Scottish. 

Maryland Casualty, Merchants & Em- 
ployers, North American Accident 
Northern Assurance, Norwich Union, 
Ocean A. & G., Provident Assurance, 
Railway Passengers, Royal Exchange 
Assurance, Royal, Scottish Metropolitan, 
Sun Insurance Office, Toronto Casualty, 
Fire & Marine, Travelers, Union Assur- 
ance, Union of Canton, United States F. 
& G., World Marine & General, York- 
shire and Zurich. 


ADDRESSED BUSINESS CLUB 
red M. 


General Ac- 


Rosseland, secretary-manager 
of the Newark Safety Council, gave an 
interesting address on “Accidents” last 
week at a luncheon of the Newark chap- 
ter of the American Business Club. 
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Points To Consider 
In Disability Claims 


REVIEWED BY WM. A. DENNIS 


Also Gives Swampscott Convention of 
Claim Men His Company’s Experi- 
ence on Recoveries 


It was the opinion of William A. Den- 
claims for The Pru- 
dential, in talking before the 15th annual 
Claim 
Mass., this 





nis, supervisor of 


convention of the International 
Association at 
week on the subject of “Death Claims 
and Disability Claims,” that companies 
should make a more careful inquiry as 
to the financial standing of an applicant 
for a large amount of insurance, before 
accepting a line calling for accidental 
death benefits and = disability income. 
This is especially the case where the 
insured has already considerable similar 
insurance in other companies. Other 
questions to consider in Mr. Dennis’ 
opinion were the amount of his income 
and whether he was warranted in carry- 
ing the amount of insurance he was try- 
ing to get. 


Swampscott, 


Refers to Typical Cases 

Mr. Dennis gave the claim men several 
cases which illustrate the point he was 
driving at and a few of them follow: “In 
the case of - who carried insurance 
in several of the large companies total- 
ing about $300,000, it was found after an 
investigation at the time of his death 
that he owned real estate to the value of 
about $12,000, stock in the firm where 
he was employed worth $33,000; that his 


yearly income was between $7,000 and 
$,000. 

He became ill from a nervous break- 
down and received about $2,000 per 


month disability income. It was discov- 
ered that he had recovered and returned 
to business and his disability was dis- 
continued. Later, while driving his car 
along a country road he ran it into a 
mill pond and was drowned. While the 
companies felt certain it was a case of 
suicide they were obliged to pay in full, 
including accidental death benefits. 
“Mr. — carried a total insurance 
of over $2,000,000. One night after being 
out driving in his car with his wife he 
arrived home and insisted on going alone 
io his garage several blocks away, al- 
though his wife offered to go with him. 





She retired and after sleeping several 
hours awoke and found her husband had 
not returned. On having a search made 
for him he was found dead in the garage 
from carbon monoxide gas _ poisoning. 
After a careful investigation it was found 
he was heavily involved financially and 
undoubtedly he committed suicide, al- 
though it has been a difficult matter to 


prove such to be the case. Settlement 
is still pending. 

“Mr. —— insured in several com- 
panies for over $134,000. After return- 


ing from a business trip went to his fac- 
tory in the evening to arrange his ac- 
counts. He was secretary and treasurer 
of the firm. Late in the evening his 
wife telephoned the factory but getting 
no response notified the police, who re- 
ported that he could not be found. Sev- 
eral days later his body was found in the 
canal which runs by the factory. In- 
vestigation revealed the fact that his 
business was in very poor condition. He 
drew a small salary and was heavily in- 
volved financially. 
The Question of Recoveries 

At another point in his talk Mr. Den- 
nis gave his company’s experience on the 
matter of recoveries. He said: 

“An important feature in connection 
with disability claims is the question of 


recoveries. Theoretically, from the word- 
inz of our contract, there should be no 
recoveries, but due to the fact that 
claims are approved on the evidence of 
total and permanent disability this evi- 
dence at times is bound to be incorrect, 
and, in addition, the fact that a claimant 


is given the benefit of the doubt where 
there is one makes it obvious that a cer- 
tain percentage of recoveries must take 
place. 
“ 4 4 S 
Our experience shows that in claims 
approved in 1920 there have been recov- 


eries of 13%; 1921, 13%; 1922, 10%; 
1923, 8%; 1924, 7%; and 1925, 2%. 
“When forwarding a disability claim 


check to our representative for delivery 
he is instructed to make sure that the 
insured is still totally and permanently 
disabled. We also use our inspectors to 
check up on these cases. 

“We are about to issue policies con- 
taining the ninety days disability clause 
and the matter of following up approved 
disability claims on policies which con- 
tain this clause is very important. | 
think it would be instructive and inter- 
esting to learn of the systems followed 
by different companies in following up 
these disability claims.” 
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W. T. Grant New Head 
of H. & A. Conference 


ELECTED AT GLOUCESTER MEET 


Is President of Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Co. of America and Active 
Publicly in Kansas City 
William T. Grant, president, Business 
Men’s Assurance Co. of America, was 
elected president of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters’ Conference this week 


at its annual convention at Gloucester, 
Mass Mr. Grant has been chairman 
of the executive committee during the 


past year and his election to the presi- 
dency is considered a popular one. 

\ native of Middleport, Ohio, Mr. 
Grant spent his boyhood on a farm in 





W. T. GRANT 


and after his graduation from 
a local high school, he started his -busi- 
ness career as a bank clerk at $5 per 


Kansas 


week. Promotions came so slowly in 
those days that two years later found 
him making only $35 per month and 
when the crops that year proved to be 
a miserable failure, Mr. Grant found 
himself out of a job entirely. For a 


time he sold hail insurance. Then, real- 
izing the advantages of a law training, 
he entered the law school of Kansas 
University in 190] and paid his expenses 
by working in a bank in the afternoons. 
The next summer he re-entered the 
insurance business with the National 
Life in Colorado, serving it in its Den- 
ver and Butte He made good 
to such an extent that the company sent 
him to Kansas City where he took 
charge of the Kansas and Western Mis- 
souri territory. In 1905 he was placed in 
charge of the Pittsburgh office, but re- 
turned to his former connection in Kan- 
sas City a year later. 

Starts Business Men’s Accident Assn. 

After seven years with the National 
Life, Mr. Grant resigned in 1909 to or- 
ganize the Business Men’s Accident As- 
sociation, of which he was made secre- 
tary .and general manager. The com- 
pany then reorganized and under the 
new name of Business Men’s Assurance 
Co. of America, he assumed the position 
of vice-president and later was promoted 
to its presidency. Mr. Grant's influence 
is felt in other lines of business, being 
a director of the People’s Trust Ca, a 
director of the Anchor Savings & Loan 
Association, the Kansas City Fine Arts 
Institute and the Provident Association. 
He has been vice-president of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference 
and served a term as president of the 
International Claim Association. 

His War Career 

During the World War. Mr. Grant was 
very active. He organized and directed 
the local Chamber of Commerce teams 


offices 





Equitable Surety Is 
Reinstated In Courts 


GETS BUCKNER’S APPROVAL 


No Reflection on Its Solvency Meant 
by Refusal of Bond for 
£ W. V. Dwyer 


It looked last week as if the Equitable 


Surety of New York was in the bad 
graces of Emory Rk. Buckner, United 
States attorney, due to the fact that 


forty bail bonds issued by this company 
were adjudged in default and their ac- 
ceptance was refused on cases up before 
the court. 

The situation was entirely cleared up 
a few days ago by Mr. Buckner’s re- 
instatement of the Equitable Surety as a 
satisfactory bonding company in the New 
York Federal courts. Vhis followed sev- 
eral between Mr. Buckner 
and the company. He said 
that at no time was there any reflection 
intended concerning the solvency of the 
company and that no examination of its 
books had been made. 


conterences 
officers of 


In’ reviewing the matter Mr. Buckner 
said: “During my recent absence, Will- 
lam Stevenson, assistant United States 
attorney, opposed the surety bond of 
$50,000 which the company had offered 
for the release of William V. Dwyer, 


of two hundred and fifty men that sold 
Second Liberty Loan bonds amounting 
to nearly three million dollars in five 
days’ time. He was vice-chairman of 
the committee that had charge of the 
Western Missouri and Kansas Ked Cross 
Christmas membership drive and served 
two terms as vice-president and head of 
the Civics Department of the C. of C. 
of five thousand members. In 1921 he 
was chairman of the Allied Charities 
Drive. He is a member of many clubs 
in the civic life of his community. 


convicted bootlegger, pending his appeal 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. As a result of this opposition 
the company lost the privilege to write 
the surety and appealed to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Another company was 
subsequently svbstituted for the Equit- 
able. 

“Since several Cefendants for whom the 
Equitable had given bond failed to ap- 
pear in court, | decided to withhold my 
approval of its surety until they did ap- 
pear or their bonds were paid. The com- 
pany has since then produced these de- 
fendants, who were charged with minor 
offences against the prohibition law, and 
therefore has no longer any defaults 
against it.” 


OFF TO A GOOD START 
New Mortgage Company Connected with 
Stokes, Packard, Haughton & Smith 
Has Loaned $1,250,000 


The Seaboard Title & Mortgage Co., 
which was started early in the summer in 
Philadelphia by interests connected with 
Stokes, Packard, Haughton & Smith, has 
already loaned in mortgages $1,250,000 in 
spite of the fact that its sales depart- 
ment has not yet actively opened for 
business, says one of its executives. 

The same amount in applications is 
now pending and will be taken care of by 
the end of September when the sales 
department will open. 

Stokes, Packard, Haughton, Smith’s 
connection with the mortgage company 
is that it will write insurance on all 
business which is closed. 


JOINS COMMERCIAL CASUALTY 


H. E. Hollings has joined the accident 
and health department of the Commer- 
cial Casualty under the management of 
FF. W. Benjamin. Mr. Hollings was for- 
merly with the Aetna Life as a special 
agent. 
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U-Drive Co.’s Fight 
Compulsory Cover Act 


CLAIM IT IS DISCRIMINATORY 





Form Organization and -Will Pool Ef- 
forts to Have New Jersey Law 
Nullified 





Counselor Frank P. McCarthy filed 
last week at Trenton, N. J., papers in- 
corporating the New Jersey Auto Rent- 
ers’ Association, which is composed of 
eighteen U-Drive Automobile companies 
throughout the state. 

The new organization is the outcome 
of conferences of owners who rent cars 
without drivers, to fight in court the 
efforts of Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles William L. Dill to enforce the 
compulsory insurance law for such cars 
and to have the law nullified. 

The companies say the act is discrim- 
inatory in that it makes a distinction 
between concerns of large and small 
paid-in capital, and the form of policy 
prescribed is such that insurance com- 
panies refuse to accept the risks. 

Say It Is Impossible to Comply with the 
Law 

McCarthy & McTague, counselors for 
Drewes Brothers’ Auto Livery, of Jer- 
sey City, have obtained from Vice Chan- 
cellor Bentley an injunction restraining 
Commissioner Dill from revoking the 
company’s license, because of their fail- 
ure to file with him insurance policies 
as required by law. 

In opposing the injunction, Assistant 
Attorney General James P. Dolan ar- 
gued that Commissioner Dill had no al- 
ternative, since the complainant had no 
insurance in force, and that the commis- 
sioner was right in his efforts to revoke 
the license of the company. 

Counselors for Drewes Bros. claim 
that it is impossible to comply with the 
law because the wording seems to re- 
quire unlimited insurance, that is, $5,000 
for every person who might obtain that 
much as damages in the event of an ac- 
cident. A law of 1902, he said, forbade 
insurance companies to issue unlimited 
policies. 





J. H. WEYER ON THE JOB 


The new branch office of the Commer- 
cial Casualty in Indiana is under the 
management of James H. Weyer. Mr. 
Weyer was formerly connected with the 
London Guarantee & Accident in the 
same territory. He is now concentrating 
his efforts to building up the business 
of the company in Indiana to a most 
substantial volume. 





15TH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


The October issue of “Around the 
Globe,” the monthly house organ of the 
Globe Indemnity, will be devoted entirely 
to the fifteenth anniversary of the com- 
pany. 








| LEGAL NOTICE 








STATE OF NEW YORK 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Albany, August 9, 1926. 
I, James A. Beha, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York, 
hereby certify pursuant to law, that the 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY (Casualty Department), of Los 
Angeles, California, is duly licensed to 
transact business in this State, and in its 
statement filed for the year ended Decem- 


ber 31, 1925, shows the following con- 
dition: 
Aggregate amount of admitted 

SG vecne sak dcksndecmimel $104,991,904 06 


Aggregate amount of liabili- 
ties (except capital and sur- 
plus) including reinsurance. 


96,965;180 56 
Amount of actual paid-up 


I core eee ences 3,000,000 00 
Surplus over all liabilities... 5,026,723 50 
Amount of income for the 

. Ccccteiiee epee Sars 5,935,595 03 
Amount of disbursements for 

We WOE io so daseesk cases 4,571,548 20 


JAMES A. BEHA, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 
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Wesley E. Monk Does 
Good Job On New Rates 


HIT HARD BY MANY PROBLEMS 





Absence of Statistical Data Made Rating 
Under Massachusetts Law Difficult; 
Reductions Noted 





No subject has aroused more interest 
in automobile insurance circles this sum- 
mer than the compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance law in Massachusetts 
which goes into effect on all automobile 
registrations beginning January 1, 1927, 
When the new rates and classifications 
for this insurance were made public last 
week they started no end of discussion. 
One reason for this was because Com- 
missioner of Insurance Wesley E. Monk 
of the Bay State had absolutely no clear 
experience upon which to predicate the 
rates. Data on Massachusetts experience 
had been contributed by the companies 
through the Massachusetts Automobile 
Rating & Accident Bureau under poli- 
cies which have been in force but it was 
necessary to apply many differentials to 
secure the pure premiums, The loadings 
also had to be applied on a new basis. 

A Pioneer Step in Rating 

This venture into new fields meant lots 
of dificult work for Mr. Monk and his 
assistants and even now he says that 
the rates have not been, and can not be, 
fixed with scientific exactness since there 
has not been any statistical experience 
figures and data to draw upon. It is 
generally felt, however, that Mr. Monk 
has done a creditable piece of work. This 
compulsory act, says the “Insurance 
Field,” has shoved him pitilessly into the 
forefront of the vanguard, where the 
light beats its fiercest. Although last 
week was his hardest week, he came out 
with one of his characteristic judicious 
and judicial statements, explaining the 
problems before him and the absence of 
accurate figures—with incidental com- 
mendation for the companies for their 
fine co-operation—and did what the stat- 
ute required him to do. 

Three Different Rate Zones 

The rates are fully as low as they 
ought to be, perhaps down to an average 
of 20% as compared ‘with the present 
rates. In the case of Fords, however, 
the decline is more, taking the present 
rate of $41, comparable with $31, under 
the new law, adding $2 for extra com- 
plete coverage to the statutory coverage 
of $29. 


For the purposes of the law, the state ° 


has been 
follows: 


Territory 1, or Boston territory, which com- 

prises all territory within the city limits of 
Joston and the following cities and townships 
immediately surrounding, Arlington, Beln-ont, 
Brookline, Cambridge, Chelsea, Dedham, Everett, 
Malden, Medford, Milton, Newton, Quincy, Re 
vere, Somerville, Watertown, Winchester and 
Winthrop. 

Territory 2, comprising: 

(a) Boston suburban, which comprises | all 
territory within the limits of the following cities 
and townships, Abington, Andover, Avon, Bev- 
erly, Billerica, Braintree, Brockton, Burlington, 
Canton, Chelmsford, Cohasset, Danvers, Dover, 
Dracut, Haverhill, Hingham, Holbrook, Hull, 
Lawrence, Lexington, Lincoln, Lowell, Lynn, 
Lynnfield, Marblehead, Melrose, Methuen, Na 
hant, Needham, North Andover, North Reading, 
Norwood, Peabody, Randolph, Reading, Rock 
land, Salem, Saugus, Stoneham, Stoughton, 
Swampscott, Tewksbury, Tyingsborough, Wake 
field, Waltham. Wellesley, Weston, Westwood, 
Weymouth. Wilmington and Woodburn. 

(b) Fall River, which comprises the 
ships of Fall River and Somerset in 


divided into three zones as 


town 
Bristol 


_ (d) Springfield, which comprises the follow- 
ig townships in Hampden County, Agawam, 
Chicopee, East Longmeadow, Holvoke, Long- 
meadow. Springfield and West Springfield. 


. (e) Worcester, which comprises the follow- 
ing townships, Auburn, Boyleston, Grafton, 
Holden. Leicester, Milbury. Paxton, Shrews- 
bury, West Boyleston and Worcester. 


Territory 3, comprising the remainder of the 
State. 


Private passenger automobiles are assigned to 
classification groups designated by the symbols 
W,” “X” and “Y” for rating purposes. These 


classification groups reflect the hazard as deter- 
mined by such factors as list price, size, power 
and controllability. All cars of the same make 
do not necessarily fall within the same classi- 
fication group on account of the variety of 
models manufactured. 


How Cars Are to Be Graded 


While the following list of automobiles 
is not intended to be complete, it serves 
to illustrate the classification groupings. 
Where more than one symbol is indi- 
cated the model series must first be as- 
certained in order to determine which 
symbol applies. 
Ajax-X 
Cadillac-Y 
Chrysler-W-X-Y 
Dodge-W 
Flint-X 
(Gardner-W-X-Y 
Jewett-X 
Lafayette-Y 
Locomobile-Y 


Marmon-Y 
Nash-X-W 
Overland-W-X 
Peerless-W-Y 
Rickenbacker-X-Y 
Stanley-Y 

Stutz-Y 

Wills St. Claire-Y 
Buick-W-Y 


Moon-X Chevrolet-W 
Oldsmobile-X Cole-Y 
Paige-X- Fssex-W-X 
Reo-X Franklin-X 


Hupmobile-W-X-Y 
Kissel Kar-X-Y 
Lincoln-Y 
Maxwell-W 
Oakland-X 
Packard-Y 
Pierce Arrow-Y 
Rollin-W 
Star-W-X 
Velie-X 


Willys-Knight-W-X-Y 
Auburn-W-X-Y 
Chandler-X 
Cleevland- 
Durant-W-X 

Ford-W 

Hudson-Y 
Jordan-X-Y 
Lexington-X 


Rates for Private Cars 
Private passenger car rates, per car, for the 


statutory coverage, are as follows, according to 
territory: 


Class. VF 2: a 
WE aciedsascdtaceneeenechanes $29 $22 $16 
We ‘gitdveas ci pdeadeascwednd 37 27 20 

- Zones 

ad aie agi alpha a Pie qckione a aac eeie eae 45 34 25 
eer er 19 15 11 
Motorcycles, 2 wheels......... 19 15 11 

*“* more than 2 wheels..... 29 22 16 
Commercial cars, per car . 

Clase 2, REAVFincccccascineces 212 103 59 
WIG ceecedcdecc Kihei 194 94 54 

ME ocuvenridegerwdesauancea’ 158 77 44 
Chens 5, ReOey. ccccccesesssens 151 74 42 
POEs bbs cae hedcicecceanes 113 55 32 

Pe cerdeeendipneeeeee sues 85 42 24 
Ces A ONES. v6.0 cccenadenes 107 52 30 
RCE la iinreonsbtennsaqzecees 85 42 24 

MEME cadcaiiccaadeneckeennees 58 28 16 

All above cars subject to $2 charge for extra 


territorial coverage although this charge is no 
part of commissioner’s promulgation, nor sub 
ject to his jurisdiction, 
Passenger Car Rates 
Public automobiles, except taxicabs, are rated 
hoth on a specific car basis and upon an earning 


basis, with a rate per $100 of earnings. Rates 
on car basis: 

- Zone - 

i? 2. ae 
Private livery ...cccccceces $114 $87 $63 
Public Hivery .cccccoscccces 266 203 147 
Driverless CarS ...cccescoes 114 87 63 
Susses, 7 passenger......+.- 340 260 260 
Busses, 8 to 20 passengers.. 400 310 310 
Jusses, over 20 passengers.. 580 470 470 


All above charged $2 for extra territorial cov- 
erage. ' : 
On earning basis: 


Private livery .ccccccccsess $2.95 $2.60 $2 45 
Public livery «.ccccccceccscs 6.90 4.90 3.75 
Driverless cars ....e.eeeees 2.95 2.60 2.45 
BA GUMGER ccc cceicicccénenwnte SO9 3.00 300 
minimum premium ......... 150 125 100 

Fxtra territorial coverage, 15c for private liv 
ery; 35¢ for public livery; 15c for driveless 


cars, and 18c for busses. 

Taxicabs on mileage basis: 
TARGA: ccc cacxoerenesecenes 13%4c 1%e 
Minimum premium ......... $150 $125 


le 
$100 


Garages and dealers, rate per $100 on pay roll 


basis, zone one, $1.40; two, $1.05; _three, 75 
cents. Extra territory 7 cents. Minimum pre 
mium per zone, respectively, $85, $50 and. $40. 


Livery incidental to garage operations on earn 
ings basis, rate per $100: Passenger cars, zone 
one, $3.65; two, $3.20; three, $3; extra terr 
tory, 18c; minimum premiums, according. to 
zones, respectively, 43. $32 and $22. Com 
mercial cars, zone one, $3.20; two, $2 20; three, 


$1.85; extra coverage, 16 cents; minin.um pre- 
miums, respectively, $43, $32 and $22. 

Demonstrating cars (rate per car), Zone 1, 
$25: 2, $50; 3, $40; extra coverage, 


$2. 

Drive ways, rate per $100 payroll, $4.20 for 
each zone, extra coverage 2lc; minimum pre- 
mium each zone, $85. } - 

Dock trucks, per car. $5 each zone, $15 extra 
coverage; farmers trucks, Zone 1, $49; 2, $24; 
3. $14; extra coverage, $2; hearses, Zone 1, 
$38: 2. $28; 3, $21; extra coverage, $2: com 
mercial motorcycles, more than two wheels. 
Zone 1. $44; 2, $22; 3. $16; extra coverage, $2 

Gasoline, steam or electrical industrial _trucks 
and farm tractors and lawn mowers, $5 each 
zone and $5 extra coverage. ; 

The rates in above tables under commercial 
cars, public automobiles and garages and 
ers are for gasoline or steam _driven n 
vehicles. Rates for electrics subject to 25 per 
cent discount. 

The new rates also apply to surety 
bonds. In consequence of a recent ruling 
of the Attorney General, to the effect 
that no lower rates might be named on 
the bond than on the liability policy, 
anvone would be inclined to take out a 
bond instead of a liability insurance pol- 


icy at the same rate. 


Mayflower Companies 
To Start Early in 1927 


TO WRITE AT MANUAL RATES 


Report in Last Week’s Issue That These 
Newark Companies Had Stopped 
Organization Work Erroneous 


The report in Newark insurance cir- 
cles that the Mayflower Fire & Marine 
and Mayflower Casualty, both of New- 
ark, had stopped organization work, cur- 
rency of which rumor was printed in this 
paper last week, turned out to be erro- 
neous, 

“We will start business the first of 
next year,” said Samuel M. Hollander, 
an insurance attorney and chairman of 
the organization committee, this week to 
a representative of The Eastern Under- 
writer. Mr. Hollander said that each 
company would have a paid-up capital of 
$1,000,000 and a surplus of $1,500,000. Out 
of the total stock issue of 250,000 shares, 
a substantial amount is now being sub- 
scribed by the organizers of the compa- 
nies. The unsubscribed portion of 100.- 
000 shares of each comapny will be of- 
fered in the near future, said Mr. Hol- 
lander, to the public through reputable 
banking connections. 

The official staff has not as yet been 
determined but it will be composed of 
men of experience, now actually engaged 
in executive capacities with other com- 
panies. Mr. Hollander, however, will be 
one of the vice-presidents of both com- 
panies and will act in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 

“We do not propose to cut rates,” Mr. 
Hollander emphasized, “but will do bnsi- 
ness on a conference rate basis. We 
shall proceed along safe and conserva- 
live lines, operating at first in New Jer- 
sey and the neighboring states. We will 
make application to be admitted into 
New York when we deem it proper. 
The Mavflower Casualty will write all 
casualtv lines excent contractors’ bonds 
and bail bonds and the Mavflower Fire 
& Marine will do a regular fire and ma- 
rine business. 

A partial list of the board of directors is as 
follows: Albert Hollander, vice-nresident, <A, 
Hollander & Sons, Newark; S. T. Steiner, presi 
dent. Joseph Steiner & Bros., New York; Hon. 
Frank LL. Howland, treasurer and secretarv. N. 
J. Trust Co.. Lone Branch and Mayor of Long 
tranch; Arthur Hl. Diamant, of Rosoff Subway 
Construction Co., New York. and also past 


notentate of Mecca Temple. N. Louis H. 
Kreitman, New York; Max Grossman, chairman 


of the beard. Bankers Trust Co., Atlentic C'ty, 
N. J.; FE. J. Schwartz. Schwartz Bros. Co., 
Kearney, N. 17.; Osear Printer, Atlantic Citv; 
William Matthews, Fast Orange, N. 17.; Fdwin 
Stern, East Oranee, N. J.; Fdmund D. Risline, 
Newark; Fmil Uhry, Newark; Samuel Hollan- 
der, insurance attorney, Newark. 


FE. C. Stone’s Talk 
(Continued from Page 23) 
thing to protect the victims of their ac- 
cidents. 

“As this plan would work out,” said 
Mr. Stone, “automobile operators or 
owners would be given a_ preliminary 
hearing in some form in some court of 
competent jurisdiction upon the proposi- 
tion whether they were wholly to blame 
for the particular accident. If the court 
frees him from blame for causing the ac- 
cident, he continues as before to oper- 
ate or to use his automobile. If, how- 
ever, the court finds him solely to blame 
for the accident, the court will take such 
action as will bring about the result that 
he cannot continue to operate any auto- 
mobile or to use the particular automo- 
bile concerned in the accident unless and 
until he puts up such security as the 
court orders up to (say) $5,000, -the 
amount of protection usually given in a 
liability policy to pay any judgment that 
later may be awarded. 

“But we will further provide (and here 
is the most important part of the sug- 
gested remedy) that, if he has a liability 
policy, already issued, with the usual 


$5/10,000 limits, applicable to the acci- 
dent in question, the court shall accept 
it as adequate security. If, then, the 
owner has previously, although volunta- 
rily, taken out a policy of automobile lia- 
bility insurance or if the operator has 
seen to it, also voluntarily, that he was 
protected before his accident by a pol- 
icy of automobile liability insurance, he 
may still use his own automobile and 
operate any automobile. Failing to have 
available such a policy and being other- 
wise without - financial ability to pay 
judgments, the automobile involved in the 
accident may no longer be used upon the 
public highways and the operator may 
no longer operate any automobile 

A New and Better Scheme 

“This remedy will be put into effect in 
the following manner. The injured party, 
after an automobile accident has hap- 
pened, will have the right to bring a 
preliminary proceeding in court, either 
as a part of his action for damages or 
otherwise. In this preliminary proceed- 
ing, the court will make an inquiry into 
the facts surrounding the accident. The 
court will first determine whether the 
operator was to blame for the accident, 
and, if the operator be not the owner, 
whether the car was being used with the 
owners’ express or implied consent. If 
the court finds that the operator is to 
blame or, if the operator be not the 
owner, that the car was being used with 
the express or impliéd consent of the 
owner, the court will order that the de- 
fendant, whether operator or owner, put 
up such security up to (say) $5,000 as to 
the court seems proper to pay any judg- 
ments later awarded. : : 

“If the defendant operator fails to put 
up this security, the court will report 
that fact to the state authorities who will 
in the case of residents thereupon sus- 
pend the operator’s license until the se- 
curity shall be put up; and in the case 
of non-residents the court will enter an 
order prohibiting the defendant from fur- 
ther operating automobiles in the state 
until that security shall be put up. If 
the defendant be the owner as well as 
the operator of the automobile or if the 
defendant owner was not the operator 
but his car was being used with the 
owner’s express or implied consent, the 
state authorities, upon notice from the 
court, will likewise suspend the registra- 
tion of the resident’s automobile so that 
that particular car can no longer be used 
upon the highways until that security 
shall be put up. If the defendant owner 
be a non-resident, the same result would 
be accomplished by a court order. 

Advantages of this Remedy 

“The immediate advantage of this 
remedy is that all legal, actual compul- 
sion is taken away. The man still has 
a choice. Full freedon: of action is his. 
He may do the easy th'ng and take out 
an automobile liability insurance policy 
or he may say to himself, ‘I am going 
to be so careful that no accident will 
happen,’ or ‘I am going to be so careful 
that no serious accident will happen, so 
serious that I cannot put up security.’ 
Thus, he voluntarily chooses (1) to take 
out automobile liability insurance or (2) ° 
to take extra care to avoid at least se- 
rious accidents. 

“Other advantages are also quickly 
seen: Those who are at present insured 
will have to do nothing; they go along 
just as they are now, because.their pres- 
ent policies-will be sufficient under the 
law and will be accepted as adequate se- 
curity in the working out of the law. 

“The law will apply to everybody, both 
residents and non-residents. All dis- 
crimination against residents is removed 
at once. The person who comes from 
out-of-the-state will be attended to by 
an order of court, in the event that he 
does not have automobile liability insur- 
ance or cannot otherwise put up the 
necessary security, whereas the person 
within the state, if he does not have a 
policy or cannot put up the security, wll 
have his license or registration, as the 
case may be, or both, suspended by the 
state authorities. 
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Premium Developers 


IDELITY BONDS—blanket, schedule and individual 
—covering employes of merchants and manufactur- 
ers; Bankers Blanket Bonds—furnishing all ’round pro- 
tection for banks; Judicial Bonds—required in a large 
number of legal proceedings; Depository Bonds—cover- 
ing deposits of public money; Contract Bonds—gener- 
ally required in connection with public construction 
work and in many other cases. 


Residence Burglary, Theft and Larceny Insurance for 
householders; Mercantile Open Stock Burglary Insur- 
ance for stores; Mercantile Safe Burglary Insurance for 
safe-owners; Messenger and Paymaster Hold-up Insur- 
ance for contractors, manufacturers, merchants and 
others; Office and Store Robbery Insurance for offices 
and stores; Check Forgery and Alteration Insurance for 
both individuals and firms. 


The agent who is willing to study a little, plan a little 
and keep plugging, will find that most, if not all, of the 
above bonds and policies can be sold in his community. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 


COMPANY 


of Maryland 
BALTIMORE 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS and BURGLARY INSURANCE 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Baltiraore, Md. 


If you are not already adequately repre- 
sented in this territory I will be glad to 
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A. & H. Has Too Many 
Frills and Furbelows 


s. M. LaMONT URGES REFORMS 





Scores Needless Minor Clauses in Talk 
Before Health & Accident Confer- 


ence; Hints on Training 


Spurred to action by competitive con- 
ditions, companies writing health and ac- 
cident insurance will bring out policy 
after policy, making slight changes or 
adding new minor features to prevailing 


forms, all in the hope of stimulating 
agents to greater activity. The effect of 
this mad scramble for business was 


touched upon by Stewart M. LaMont, 
fourth vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, in his talk yesterday before the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence at Gloucester, Mass. Mr. LaMont 
said: “Frills and furbelows are added to 
a policy with the full knowledge that 
they cannot come into benefit in more 
than one of thousands of claims and that 
its premium cost is so small as to be 
incalculable or at most calculable in 
pennies only. : 
“In other instances,” Mr. LaMont said, 
“a policy of a succe ssful company is 
taken aS a measuring rod of safety or 
profit margin, something is added to it 
merely to beat it in competition, but with 
no true knowledge of the probable cost 
of the added features nor even of the 
experience under the copied policy. In 
cither case it is the minor special feature 
that is advertised and strongly impressed 
upon the agent, whose selling instinct, 
and even emotions sometimes, are so 
played upon that he is led into selling 
the little feature instead of the main 
policy. A competitor counters with an- 
other little feature, of no more value but 
different, and if the competitor wins out 
in an occasional contest, Mr. Agent cries 
for the incorporation of the other fel- 
low’s little feature as well as the one he 
already has. And often he gets it. 


What Is the Effect Upon the Agent? 


Mr. LaMont then launched into the 
serious reactions of this sort of competi- 
tion upon the agent himself. He said: 
“We all are familiar with this aspect of 
the accident and health business. We 
know how this phase of competition has 
led the companies into adding feature 
after feature until the dressy draperies 
bid fair to conceal the solid substance. 
We know the problems it brings to the 
underwriter, the production officer and 
the executive. We know the increased 
operating cost, as well as the disturbing 
effect upon experience records, of a 
hodge-podge of policies that keep those 
records in a constant state of flux. We 
know, too, perhaps, that the process has 
been carried so far that it has lost its 
stimulating effect in the field and has 
become an irritant rather than an inspi- 
ration to the average agent. 

“But have we thought of it as an edu- 
cational factor? What effect has the 
whole or phantom fripperies? Has he 
acquired a true comprehension of the 
relative oe ince of different items of 
insurance Has he learned to sell seri- 
ous service to the public or to trade 
tricks with other agents? In short, what 
kind of education have we unconsciously 
been giving him? And is it the kind 
that we wish him to have? 

“Once we had an accumulation feature, 
designed to reduce lapsation and to pre- 
vent switching, and it served that pur- 
pose so well that in order to restore the 
switching facilities thus lost, first credits 
were given and- soon policies became 
fully accumulated. Now, with the accu- 
mulation idea completely exploded, we 
ind an accumulating form and a fully 
accumulated form issued by the same 
company at the same time and at the 
same price. And as a corollary we find 
the agent today advocating his fully ac- 
cumulated form as superior to his own 
accumulating form, as of course it is, 
and tomorrow arguing that his accumu- 
lation feature makes this policy more 
valuable than the fully accumulated form 
of a competitor because the latter fails 
to offer accumulations for the future but 
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UNION INDEMNITY 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Automobile, 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
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CASH CAPITAL Ne ee Bldg. iat ag Lane 
$2,450,000.00 lew leans ew York 
has included them 7. ene a with a problem gets it solved for the 
that fair competition? Is it fair to the benefit of many who have it yet to meet. 
public? And are the companies respon- ts 
sible for the education of the agent that The Outgrowth of Unconscious Training 


leads to such methods ? 
The Metropolitan Life’s Schools 
Feeling that 
interested in 
company 
LaMont 


tion, first 


those 
the 
along 


told 


present would be 
interest taken by his 
educational lines, Mr. 
how a school of instruc- 
organized experimentally in 
1923, had grown into a chain of five 
schools located in five different cities. 
There is a period of intensive study and 
instruction in the principles and practice 
of insurance, in the history, aims and 
ideals of the company, in the opportu- 
nities, duties and responsibilities that at- 
tach to the selling of insurance as a pro- 
fession; in the detail work required of 
an agent for the issue, renewal and con- 
servation of the company’s business and 
for the service of the policyholders’ .in- 
terest and welfare. 

There is explanation and analysis of 
the various policy contracts, their proper 
interpretation and, above all, their cor- 
rect represe ntation to. the public, with 
careful instruction in the completion of 
applications, receipts and other forms. 
Finally, there is instruction in_ selling 
methods, in the principles of salesman- 
ship, in the ordering of work habits, all 
with the aim of starting a new age nt not 
only with knowledge of what he is ex- 
pected to do but with a reasonable com- 
prehension of how he should do it. 

Approximately 2,200 men are passing 
through these schools this year. Some 


are found, under the instructor’s prac- 
ticed eye, to be unfit or unsuited and 
their appointments are not confirmed, 


which saves the company the expense of 
a fruitless experiment and a man _ the 
ignominy of a failure. The work of these 
graduates is followed in the records and 
compared with that of both experienced 
agents. and uninstructed new appointees 
and results generally show better pro- 
duction by the graduates and lower turn- 
over amone them, that is, a smaller per- 
centage of failures. There is evidence 
that the promise of such preparatory 
training attracts a better grade of men 
to the service and a higher percentage 
who enter it for keeps, while certainly 
the process itself does an important work 
of selection. 

In addition to these schools there is a 
correspondence course of instruction for 
the benefit of all agents, new and old, in 
which every phase of insurance and 
salesmanship is dealt with. 

Then the agents, gathered as they are 
into grouns, are visited and lectured from 
time to time by traveling supe rvisors, by 
superintendents of agencies and by vari- 
ons officers of the company; often free 
discussions take place. many questions 
are asked and answered and the one man 


These men in training, together with 
many others taking the educational work 
afforded by the companies they repre- 
sent, should be acquainted with some of 
the complications of the business in Mr. 


LaMont’s opinion. “Recently,” he said, 
“there came to my desk a letter written 
on the stationery of very responsible 


agency office, but signed personally by a 
solicitor who either was attached to or 
merely placed business through the of- 
fice. It was a competitive argument, 
based its whole case on the words of the 
insuring clause and carried its reasoning 
to such an extent that the only fair in- 
terpretation of it would be that a policy 
insuring against accidental bodily in- 
juries would cover any physical ailment, 
any organic disease or breakdown, or any 
pathological condition not intentionally 
induced by the insured, because all such 
conditions would be accidentally con- 
tracted and anything abnormal in the 
body would be an injury. . 

“Just how far such representations 
might commit the company to health and 
life insurance as well as accident insur- 
ance may be a matter of opinion. But 
should we not count this method of sell- 
ing accident insurance as a natural out- 
growth of education unconsciously given 
by the companies? And is it the kind 
of education we wish to give? 

When “Minor Clauses” Make Trouble 

“We all include a double benefit clause 
in our policies, or in most of them. And 
it serves a public need, bec ause the aver- 
age man believes that he is exposed to 
unusual danger when he travels and it 
was to meet that demand and to furnish 
extra protection automatically as needed, 
and at far less cost than that of ticket 
insurance, that this clause came into our 
policies. 

“But, when we carry that clause into 
realms wholly unconnected with the 
travel hazard and insert contingencies of 
rarest occurrence, merely to produce a 
formidable looking array, are we educat- 
ing the agent along right lines? Do we 
wish him to sell insurance against light- 
ning stroke, collapse of buildings, boiler 
explosions, "cyclones and earthquakes— 
and to lose sight of the common garden 
variety of accidents that do happen to 
the average man who buys the policy ? 

“IXven travel accidents as a whole we 
know are not as frequent as the public 
believes and the double benefit clause we 
know represents but a small part of the 
premium cost. Yet we find one policy 
provides double benefit for i in any 
public passenger conveyance; a second 
applies only to railway trains, "street cars 
and steamboats ; a third specifies railway 
trains and street cars only; a fourth ap- 
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Casualty Men All Set 
For Annual Sessions 


CONVENTION PROGRAM READY 
Company Executives and Agents to Meet 
Jointly at White Sulphur Springs, 

Va., Oct. 5-7 


October 5 to this year will mark the 
annual gathering of the casualty clan at 
“The — Greenbrier,” White = Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia. It is there that 
the big guns in the International Asso- 
ciation of & Surety 
a comprehensive 
which they will be 
joined by the agent members of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents. 

Three insurance commissioners are on 
the program for the first morning’s ses- 
sion, being Hon. John C. Bond, of West 
Virginia, who will deliver the greeting 
to White Sulphur Springs; Hon. James 
A. Beha, of New York, whose subject 
is to be “Casualty Insurance and the 
Public,” and Hon. Joseph Button of Vir- 
ginia on the subject of “Reminiscences.” 
While not on the official program, it may 
be expected that the proposed Casualty 
Presidents’ Association will come in for 
consideration by the company presidents 
present. 

The afternoons of Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, October 5 and 6, are to be given 
over to golf and quoit pitching while 
practically all day Thursday is to be de- 
voted to business reports and the elec- 
tion of officers. The joint convention 
dinner will be held Wednesday evening. 

Topics and Speakers 

Tuesday morning, October 5, 10 
Meeting called to order, presided over 
marks by the president of the 


Casualty Under- 
writers will 


array of 


speak on 
topics in 


o'clock: 
and re- 
International As- 


sociation of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
F. Highland Burns. 
Greetings to White Sulphur Springs: 
Hon. John C. Bond, Insurance Commissioner 
of the State of West Virginia. 
Address: 
J. M. Fitzgerald, Former President, Western 
Maryland Railroad Company: “Government 
and Industry.” 


Address: 








Hon. James A. Beha, Superintendent of In- 
(Continued on page 34) 
plies only if the specified conveyance 
shall be wrecked, burned or derailed. 
“Again, one policy provides that the 
insured must be on the conveyance, a 
second that he must be in it, a third 


that he must be within it, a fourth that 
he may be in or on it. Some provide 
that being in or on it includes being on 
the steps, platform or running board and 
some stipulate that double benefit shall 


not be payz ible for accidents occurring 
while getting on or off, while others are 
silent on either or both of these points 


and leave such questions for determina- 
tion when the claims arise—or for inter- 
pretation by the agent. 

“And thus we have a wholly minor 
clause, with so many variations of ex- 
pression, sometimes with different and 
other times with identical meaning, that 
it becomes a fruitful source of discussion 


among agents who may or may not be 
well qualified to discuss it, who may 
make mistakes in good faith, or who 


may grow a bit reckless in the heat of 
competitive argument. 

“Some policies include an elective or 
optional .benefit clause, providing that in 
case of certain spe cified injuries, such as 
fractures, dislocations and a few others, 
the insured may take a specified lump 
sum in lieu of disability benefits, always 
provided he makes the election soon 
enough after the accident to preserve the 
full element of speculation. Do we do 
well to introduce a gambling element 
into a business in which moral hazard 
already presents a serious problem? And 
does this practice educate the agent to 
employ as a selling inducement an ap- 
peal to the spirit of speculation or to 
implant in the mind of the policyholder 
the idea that the settlement of any claim 
may become a contest of wit? 
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Address Of James L. Loomis 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“We 


insurance 


the policy of furnishing 
at substandard rates to those 
that should pay premiums on some sub- 
standard basis, rather than the policy of 
that seem to be 
average or substandard 
at standard rates, to the prejudice of 
other I feel that the im- 
portant development of the future is in 
field. With further 


classes now rated as 


prefer 


accepting many cases 


distinctly under 
policyholders. 


the substandard 
knowledge, 


some 


standard may become substandard, and 
some classes now rated as substandard 
may become standard. 

“May I suggest that courage and co- 


operation, both at the Home Office and 
in the field, is a very necessary element 
at the present time. The rating on many 
substandard classes will undoubtedly be 
modified, and many classes now alto- 
gether excluded will undoubtedly in the 
future be offered protection. Progress, 
however, can only be made with patience, 
because in small groups, the accumula- 
tion of even a reasonable amount of data 
and experience is a slow process. We 
must remember that life risks are for 
long duration and not subject to cancela- 


tion. There are privileges in other lines 
of insurance that permit of correction 
of an unwise underwriting policy. We 
must stand the consequences of poor 


selection or improper rating for the en- 
tire period that the insurance continues 
in force. 

“Also under this subject the company 
owes an obligation to its field force. The 
agent, who with much effort and great 
patience, has finally obtained the signa- 
ture on the dotted line is entitled to as 
full co-operation as the company can 
give. Remember, we are mindful of all 
that declination of a risk may carry with 
it. The underwriting sea is always, and 
particularly now, full of strong and ad- 
intelligent 


verse currents. May we be 
enough to determine the right course, 
and have courage enough to follow it? 


Disability 

In discussing disability he said in part: 
“T think the premium charged ‘should 
cover the cost of settlements that accord 
substantial justice. If the premium is 
insufficient to mect the cost of the bene- 
fit upon such equitable basis of treat- 
ment it ought to be increased. There is 
no justifice ation in increasing the pre- 
mium for the purpose of supporting a 


practice of poor underwriting of dis- 
ability. henefits.” 
He did not care to go into the subject 


of disability extensively as the actuaries 
are now engaged ina study of the whole 


subject and their report will not be 
ready for some time yet. 
Sales Resistance Should Be Overcome 


In discussing his attitude towards new 
business President Loomis said that life 
insurance, from the very nature of the 
service, ought to be easily sold. Ex- 
perience, however, is quite to the con- 
trary, and there always has been and 
probably always will be a strong sales 
resistance. 

“We are engaged in an enterprise, 
therefore,” he continued, “which requires 
vigor and energy—not spontaneously and 
occasionally, but consistently and persis- 
tently; energy and enthusiasm that is 
fresh every morning and new every 
eve ning, 

“We and 
chartered to 
sion, to 
reaching 


other like institutions were 
perform a great commis- 
discharge a trusteeship of far 
consequence, not merely to 


passively receive applications, but ac- 
tively to deliver policies. That is our 
task, to deliver insurance suitable to the 


“—— of the prospects.” 

. Loomis said he did not need to 
an that the American public is sadly 
under-insured “as it will save time to 
admit it.’ 

He drew this unescapable conclusion: 
“\We have individually accepted a com- 
mission, the discharge of which requires 
sound and consistent progress in our new 
business department. Sound and con- 


sistent are two important words. Vol- 
ume secured by that degree of undis- 
criminating pressure that results in un- 
businesslike, unethical methods; that 
leaves to the prospect no independent or 
voluntary decision; that delivers to the 
prospect insurance perhaps in only a 
small way necessary or unsuitable to his 


estate, that cannot or will not be con- 
tinued—all insurance so acquired is not 
progress, and is harmful to the agent, 


the company and the institution. 
The Best “Contest” 


“Let me not be understood as being 
adverse to contests, per se. They have 
their place and supply a real need. They 
encourage new and revive old contacts; 
but they should not become the rule and 


habit and _ reliance for new business. 
There is one contest daily present with 
every agent, sufficient to stir the blood 


of the slowest, will he but observe and 
understand the facts; and that is, ade- 
quate coverage for the man across the 
street. Protect that man not only that 
he may be prepared, but that you may 
be prepared when the unexpected has 
occurred, to deliver the draft that will 
enable some one’s hope to surpass her 
sorrowing; and then that task is done. 
Many others may offer sympathy, but 
yours may be the only concrete kind. 
“Representation of the Connecticut 
Mutual is a commission not lightly or 
indifferently to be held and one that 
cannot be easily discharged. A progres- 
sion in volume year by year from in- 
creased organization and os d indi- 
vidual production is the ideal, for this 
tends continually to lower roamed ex- 
pense, and will enable the company to 
make full utilization of its new plant.” 


A Suggestion 


Life insurance is sold because people 
need it; not because they want it, said 
Mr. Loomis. It has ever been so with 
the things that have given the greatest 
uplift to human society. The distribu- 
tion of that which we want or think we 
want contains little of the element that 
makes for true salesmanship, but little of 
the background that produces great 
salesmanship. Mr. Loomis made this 
suggestion: 

“Offer to your neighbor that which 

you have the conviction will improve his 
estate, physically, mentally, morally; 
that will make him a better citizen; that 
will enable him to live a fuller and 
richer life and to maintain and to im- 
prove his position in this direction; and 
you have present the conditions and the 
only conditions which create great sales- 
men and raise salesmanship to a high 
art. {ff we adhere to this principle, and 
in the development of insurance protec- 
tion, seek to produce that coverage 
which is essential and needed, we shall 
advance our organization and increase 
its effectiveness.” 
_ Of conservation Mr. Loomis said: “Tt 
Is a great pity that we should die with- 
out ever having received the benefits of 
life insurance; but it is a greater pity, 
with an element of anguish oftentimes 
mingled with the loss, when persons 
needing protection die after the insur- 
ance has lapsed.” 





WRITES MUCH NON-CAN 


R. Stover Fulmer of the Henry L. 
Lang Agency of the Continental Casual- 
ty in Philadelphia is‘one of the leading 
Non-Can insurance writers of that com- 
pany. He has had considerable success 
writing that type of insurance on mem- 
bers of the Bond Club and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange. 


GONE TO ATLANTIC CITY 


John C. Hasenfus who has had charge 
of the casualty department of the New- 
ark branch of the U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 
antee for 12 years and of which Schry- 
ver & Geyler are managers, has gone 
with -his family to Atlantic City for a 
stay of several weeks. 





Casualty Convention 


(Continued from Page 33) 
surance of the State of New York: 
Insurance and the Public.” 


Y ton eph 


ance of the 


“Cas- 


of Insur- 
“Remus 


sutton, Commissioner 
State of Virginia: 


Discussion of papers presented. 
Convention photograph (in front of 


Tuesday Morning, 10 o’clock 
Women’s golf tournament. 
18 holes, Medal play. 

and low net score, 
Tuesday Afternoon, | 
Men’s golf tow nament, 
18 holes, Medal play. 
runner-up for low net 
Company players and 


October 5th: 
Qualifying round. 
Prize for low gross 
o’clock— October 5th: 
Qualifying round. 
Prize for winner and 
and low gross score. 
agent players (8 
LeS). 
g730 FM. 


for winner, 


Women’s putting contest. Prize 


3:30 P. M. Quoit pitching for men. Prize for 
winning team (two players). 
Tuesday Evening, 8 o’clock——October 5th: 


Moving pictures; cards; informal dancing. 

Meeting called to order and presided over by 
the president of the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents: James W. Henry. 


Marine Union Meets 
Page 27) 
tion to the benefit of the general wel- 
fare. : 

With Lloyd’s an occasional corre- 
spondence was carried on regarding av- 
erage agencies, etc. 


Italy 


The existing agreement between the 
International Union and the Concordato 
Assicuratori Trasporti, of Genoa, formed 
the ‘starting point for a malicious cam- 
paign of calumnies sented on by the 
periodical “L’Assicurazione” of Rome 
against the Union and its President. In- 
asmuch as the Italian Marine Underwrit- 
ers Association were involved in the 
matter, the chairman of that body in an 
interview gave a detailed statement of 
the real facts. Considering,» however, 
that certain defamations directed against 
the Union had remained uncontradicted, 
and that the professional press in other 
countries were under the erroneous im- 
pression that L’Assicurazione was the 
spokesman of public opinion in the Ital- 
ian market, the Executive Council made 
the matter a subject of discussion. ‘Tak- 
ing into consideration the moral inferi- 
ority of the said articles, the unanimous 
resolution was passed to take no notice 
whatever of the occurrence and on no 
account make it the motive for a change 
of attitude of the Union in respect of the 
Italian Agreement. In conformity to the 
— iry objects of the Union it was once 

gain decided that the Italian Associa- 
> shall be supported to the best of the 
Union’s abilities in their endeavors to 
improve the conditions of their home 
market, and the hope was expressed that 
that institute might succeed in carrying 
through their salutary measures. How- 
ever, when discussing the method of re- 
storing marine insurance to a sound ba- 
sis by means of government interference, 
as it has been advocated of late in Ital- 
lan quarters, it was found that this is a 
rather dangerous step from the point of 
view of private interests in intern: itional 
marine insurance. 

During the year no difficulties were ex- 
perienced in matters relating to the Ital- 
ian Agreement, on the strength of which, 
as will be remembered, the Union’s mem- 
bers bind themselves, on a specific under- 
standing, to the observance of a number 
of compulsory resolutions of the Concor- 
dato. 

An occasional correspondence with the 
Comitato delle Compagnie di Assicura- 
zioni Marittime of Genoa ought to be 
mentioned. It may be added that the 
Comitato’s Report ‘on the International 
I:xchange Rules is strongly opposed to a 
uniform settlement of the question. 


Poland 


It is welcome to record that the Polish 
Association of Transport Insurance Com- 
panies have endorsed the Union’s Agree- 
ment concerning the Prohibition of float- 
ing policies on valuables. Moreover, fol- 
lowing our suggestion, a literal transla- 
tion of the Institute Dangerous Drugs 
Clause has been devised, this clause to be 
attached to all forwarders policies as well 
as policies on drugs and chemicals. 


(Continued from 


———___., 


Greetings from the West Virginia Association 
of Insurance Agents: C, A. Staats, president, 

Greetings from the National Association of 
Insurance Agents: Thomas C. Moffatt, ex. 
president. 

Address " the president of the National As. 


sociation of Casualty and Surety Agents: James 
W. Henry. 
Address: 

Harry Collins Spillman, Education Director, 


Remington 
ality 
ance.” 
Announcement of committee appointments by 
the president of the International Association of 
eo” and Surety Underwriters: F. Highland 
surns 
Announcement of committee appointments by 
the president of the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents: James W. Henry, 
Wednesday Morning, 10 o’clock—October 6th: 
Women’s golf tournament (concluded). ‘Tour. 
nament round. First eight in qualifying 
round play 18 holes, nedal play. Prize for 
low net score. Second eight play 18 holes, 
medal play. Prize for low net score. 
Wednesday Afternoon, 1 o’clock—October 6th: 
Men’s golf tournament (continued). Tour. 
nament round. 18 holes medal play. Prize 
for winner and runner-up, low net and low 
gross score. Company players and agent 
players (8 prizes). 
Included in tournament round—18 holes spe. 
cial medal handicap for players with handi- 
cap of 18 or over. Prize for low net score, 


Typewriter é ompany: 


“Person. 
as a Basic Factor in 


Selling Insur. 


Company player and agent player. 
3:30 P. M. Women’s auction bridge tourna- 
ment. First and second prize. 


3:30 P. M. Quoit pitching for men. Prize 


for winning team (two players). 
Wednesday Evening, 7 o’clock—October 6th: 
Joint convention dinner—Charles H. Burras, 


‘Toastmaster. 

International Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters: Call to order by the president: 
I. Highlands Burns. 

Roll call and record of, representatives (pre- 
liminary report of committee on registration: 
W. J. Falvey, Chairman). 

Report of the secretary-treasurer: F. Robert. 
son Jones. 

Report of the 
, Chairman. 
Report of the Committee on 
i Flynn, Chairman. 
Report of the Committee on 
I. Falvey, Chairman. 

Report ‘of Committee on Resolutions; Report 
of Committee on Nominations; Election of Of 
ficers and Standing Committees; Unfinished 
Business; New Business. 

National Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents: Call to order by the president: James 
W. Henry. 

Roll call and record of members present; 
Reading of minutes of 1925 convention; Report 
of the secretary-treasurer: Dorr C. Price; Re 
port of the auditing committee by its chairman: 
TI. K. Walker; Report of the executive com- 
mittee by its chairman: Thomas FE. Braniff; 
General Discussion; Report of committee on 
resolutions: Report of committee on nomina- 
tions: Election of officers; Unfinished business; 
New business. 


Auditing Comn.ittee: F. J. 
Blanks: Bene. 


Registra 


tion: 





— ngrienaaenlamnrteens CASUALTY 


Jas. R. Dyke has joined the Metropoli- 
tan Casuz say as special agent in the ter- 
ritory comprising that portion of New 
York State from the Canadian border, 
south to Newburgh and west as far as 
Amsterdam. Mr. Dyke has had a wide 
experience both in general agency work 
and as special agent for the Aetna A ffili- 
ated Companies. His headquarters will 
be at 91 State Street, Albany, where the 
Albany fidelity and surety branch office 
is located. 

The annual get-together of Commer- 
cial Casualty agents will be at the home 
office in Newark on October 11-12. 





Connecticut Mutual 


(Continued from Page 10) 


necticut Mutual in number of lives writ- 
ten. With him personality means v- 
tality, vivacity, ebullient spirits, good 
humor and wit. ° 

During a recess in the convention 
Colonel [Freeman started to talk to 4 
couple of girls in one of the Home Office 
departments. Soon he was surrounde 
by half a hundred of them and their 
peals of laughter at Colonel Freeman's 
sallies could be heard almost throug ghout 
the building. He is the man who put 
Red Grange into the insurance business. 
During his earlier years he was in comic 
opera with the “Foxy Quiller” and Rich- 
ard Carle companies, singing juvenile 
roles. 

* * * 
Mike Schwartz at Convention 

One of the younger agents of the 
company who is making a splendid ree 
ord; in fact, he is leading the Connecti- 


cut ‘Mutual, is Michael Schwartz of New 
York, who was at the convention it 
Hartford this week and is writing about 
$2,000,000 a year. 
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General Reinsurance Corporation 


Home Office 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


June 30, 1926. 





ASSETS 

Bonds and Stocks (Market Value) 
U.S. Government _________-_ $1,114,798.00 
State, County and Municipal 580,240.00 
eee 2,007,960.00 
Public Utilities _.__________ 1,953,395.00 
Miscellaneous ____________- 320,457.02 

, ee es $5,976,850.02 
Cash in Banks and Office___ 998,163.45 
Premiums in course of collec- 

tion (not over 90 days).-. 817,946.15 
Accrued Interest on Bonds- - 75,376.08 
Other Admitted Assets- ---- 45,256.94 





Total Admitted Assets- --$7,913,592.64 


LIABILITIES 


Reserves for Losses and Loss 
Pe $3,570,510.54 
Unearned Premium Reserve 2,328,199.46 


Commissions payable _-____- 274,081.61 
Reserve for Taxes and other 

EAR once csnwcus 68,000.00 
Voluntary Reserve _______- 172,801.03 


Capital Stock _.$1,000,000.00 
Surplus ._.---- 500,000.00 


Surplus to Treatyholders___ 1,500,000.00 





Total Liabilities ----_----- $7,913,592.64 


June 30,1925, June 30, 1926, 


Statement Statement Gain 
Admitted Assets ..___...._________-_--$5,891,688.70 $7,913,592.64 $2,021,903.94 
Net Written Premiums (6 months) ----- 1,306,554.54  2,324,567.96  1,018,013.42 
Loss and Premium Reserves_---_-------- 3,415,319.80 5,898,710.00  2,483,390.20 





CASUALTY AND SURETY TREATY REINSURANCES 
EXCESS AND CATASTROPHE 


J. G. WHITE, 
President. 








CARL M. HANSEN, 


Vice-Pres.-General Manager. 
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ASSURAN 
Re eRS FIRE INSURANCE CORA y, 
PAMLOrERS INSURANCE CONAN p, 





SAMUEL APPLETON BUILDING 
110 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Practically every form of Insurance except Life 





HE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 

Ltd., the world’s pioneer in liability insurance, writes all casualty 
and surety lines and together with its affiliated companies, THE EM- 
PLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY and the AMERICAN EM- 
PLOYERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY, makes up THE EMPLOYERS’ 
GROUP, offering the insurance buying public practically every kind 
of insurance contract except life. 
























“The Service That Satisfies” has been, 
is being, and will be given assureds, 
prospects, agents and brokers, no mat- 
ter whether the policy contract involved 
be an Accident Policy with a premium 
of a few dollars or a Surety Bond witha 
premium running into thousands. Let 
us give it to you. 

“Wise Men Seek Wise Counsel.” The 











‘mployers’ Family of Agents realize 
that in a highly competitive business 
like insurance what they sell is service. 
They realize that they must equip them- 
selves to be Insurance Counsellors, not 
merely order-takers, if the American 
agency system is to endure. 

Be one of us. 

Join The Employers’ Family. 
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